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“Eine 


By WILFRID GIBSON. 


HIS is a difficult world for poets and it takes most 

of them all their time to look after their own 

careers, the business of establishing themselves in the 

public estimation and of maintaining their precarious 

perch above the heads of the crowd is apt to absorb all 
their energies ; or, rather, 


not desert him at the graveside. Through all his days 
he was the victim of misunderstanding or wilful mis- 
representation ; and, largely owing to the heedless 
action of one of his closest and most trusted friends, it 
would seem that his reputation will never be free from 
the taint of villainy it 


to put the matter more 
fairly, their intense con- 
centration on the produc- 
tion of their poems leaves 
them little leisure for the 
consideration of the fate 
of others. Mr. Blunden, 
however, besides having 
been a Blue-coat boy like 
Leigh Hunt, has a chivalry 
in common with the sub- 
ject of his long-expected 
and eagerly-awaited bio- 
graphy: he, too, has a 
sincere concern for the 
reputation of other poets 
and will spare no labour 
in their service ; but, while 
Leigh Hunt exercised 
himself on behalf of 
neglected or ill-used con- 
temporaries, Mr. Blunden 
is bent on the rehabilita- 
tion of the slighted shades 
of the lesser and _ half- 
forgotten poets of the 
Romantic Revival. His 
labours on behalf of John 
Clare having been crowned 
with success, he has now 
turned his attention to a 
poet of a very different y 
calibre and a man of a | 
very different character ; 
and in this case he is more 
concerned to justify the 
character of the man than 
to rescue the poetry from 
the oblivion that has fallen 
onit. Mr. Blunden by no means despises Leigh Hunt’s 
poetry, but we feel that he likes it mainly because he 
likes the man who wrote it. 

The bad luck that dogged Leigh Hunt <ll his life did 


* “Leigh Hunt: A Biography.” By Edmund Blunden. 
Cobden-Sanderson, (21s. net.) 


Leigh Hunt, author of 
“Byron and His Contemporaries.” 
From “ Leigh Hunt,” by Edmund Blunden (Cobden-Sanderson). 


received when the innocent 
poet became the victim of 
a genius. Charles Dickens, 
unable to resist the 
temptation of tricking out 
one of his most despicable 
characters with some of 
the superficial affectations 
and absurd mannerisms of 
his friend, the readers of 
‘“‘ Bleak House ” concluded 
that the _ insufferable 
Skimpole was an authentic 
_ portrait of Hunt. How 
anybody could bring them- 
selves to believe that the 
amiable, industricus and 
long-suffering Hunt was 
truly represented by that 
sponging waster and heart- 
less scoundrel Harold 
Skimpole, passes compre- 
hension. As Swinburne 
wrote in the Quarterly 
Review : 


“The simple and final 
reply should have been that 
indolence was the essential 
quality of the character and 

| philosophy of Skimpole, and 

‘| that Leigh Hunt was one of 
| the hardest and steadiest 
Be workers on record, through- 


life, at the toilsome trade 
of letters; and therefore to 
represent him as a heartless 
and shameless idler would 
have been as rational an 
enterprise, as life-like a 
design after life, as it would 
be to represent Shelley as a gluttonous, canting hypocrite, 
or Byron as a loyal and unselfish friend.” 


Dickens, too, did all that he could to destroy the 
legend that he had unwittingly created; and to make 
it plain that he had simply drawn on his friend for the 
more amusing and harmless characteristics of Skimpole, 
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And yet that word “harmless” makes me pause. 
Hunt was no deliberate villain, yet there was undoubtedly 
something of Skimpole in his character; and Icannothelp 
feeling that Dickens felt in his heart of hearts that some 
of these “harmless affectations”’ were not quite so 
harmless as they seemed. Mr. Blunden records a 
momentarily harsh, but evidently deeply felt, com- 
ment of Keats’s on his friend: Hunt does 
harm by making fine things petty and beautiful 
things hateful.” And these words read almost 
like the comment of Dickens himself on one of his own 
more volatile characters. Dickens loathed esthetical 
foppery as much as he loathed ethical foppery, and there 
was a deal of esthetical foppery about Leigh Hunt. 
Dickens knew, too, from bitter experience, how uncer- 
tain is the line which divides the ‘‘ unworldliness ”’ of 
- the impecunious, who live largely at the expense of their 
friends, from a selfish humbug, and how shadowy that 
which separates “ idealism ”’ from a deliberate shirking 
of responsibility. It is indeed difficult for the most 
sympathetic reader to believe that Leigh Hunt could be 
truly so blind to the realities of life as at times he would 
appear to have been. And was it for nothing that that 
soul of integrity, his brother John, turned his back on 
him in later life ? 

The truth of the matter is of course that Leigh Hunt 
was, like the rest of us, a bundle of contradictions. He 
worked as hard as an ant, and was at the same time a 
butterfly sipping honey from the flowers of—a very 
literary—Paradise. He was a man of principle with 
an incurable carelessness in money matters. He had 
the stuff of martyrs in him, and yet loved to dally among 
the roses of Eden. (The plethoric Haydon once said 
to him—*‘ You would have been burned at the stake for 
a principle, and would have feared to put your feet in 
the mud.”’) He went to prison for his political principles, 
had his cell decorated like a bower, and forgot to pay the 
painters. A married man with a difficult wife (whose 
slackness in money matters was responsible, as Mr. 
Blunden makes clear, for much of the misrepresentation 


Hunt’s intention. 


her husband endured), and a family that brought him 
grief and trouble, he remained in spirit an adolescent to 
the end. He knew every misfortune and suffered 
every indignity that the world has to offer us, and he 
persisted in regarding life through the spectacles of 
literature. 

Yet there was one thing that he always saw clearly 
enough, and that was poetry. He was not a great poet, 
nor even a very good poet, himself ; but he recognised a 
great poet when he saw him. Even foppery, that dead- 
liest of vices because it tends to confuse the real values, 
could not blind him to the morning star of genius. So 
let us remember him as the friend and champion of 
poets, and of poets who had still to win a general recog- 
nition. He was indeed virtually the discoverer of 
Keats, Shelly and Tennyson, and their indefatigable 
champion to the end ; and though, as a youth, he failed 
at first to appreciate the significance of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, when his taste had matured he made noble 
amends. It was not his fault that the championship of 
a great poet by a minor poet may temporarily tend to 
confusion in the minds of the indiscriminating ; and the 
fact that fools regarded Keats at first as nothing more 
than Leigh Hunt’s pet pupil, does not detract from the 
ungrudging nobility and single-minded generosity of 
Hunt was indeed always the soul of 
generosity, and, with all his weaknesses, entirely without 
spiritual or intellectual pride. Like the hero of his best 
known poem he is most fittingly recorded as ‘‘ one who 
loved his fellowmen.” 

I must not close this short notice without a tribute to 
the ardour and understanding with which Mr. Blunden 
has carried out his self-imposed labour of love. This is 
indeed a model biography, entirely without the superior 
airs and graces of the smart-Alec school, whose efforts to 
be amusing at the expense of their forefathers have made 
the reading of modern biographies the most distasteful 
job that falls to the lot of the reviewer. How the shade 
of Hunt must rejoice to have so noble a tribute from a 
poet, and from such a poet ! 


CHAUCER. 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


II, 


HE beautiful edition of the works of Chaucer from 

the Shakespeare Press is now complete, and 

Messrs. Blackwell are to be congratulated on a pro- 

duction that will appeal to the reader of poetry as well 
as to the bibliophile. 

In a former article, dealing with the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales,” I described the ‘‘ Prologue” as Chaucer’s greatest 
achievement ; and, for similar reasons, one may say 
that the greatness of Chaucer elsewhere is to be found in 
the incidentals rather than in the finished structure and 
full body of his work. In his ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women ” 
Tennyson suggests the truth : 

“IT read before mine eyelids dropt their shade 
“The Legend of Good Women,’ long ago 


Sung by the morning star of song, who made 
His music heard below ; 


““ Don Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still.”’ 


There is excellent criticism concealed in those lines. 
Chaucer was, above all things, a maker of preludes— 
preludes to narrative, preludes to character painting, 
the first vital touches of portraiture, and preludes to the 
confident and full-fledged lyricism of the Elizabethans. 
Tennyson does not tell us how far he read in the 
“Legend of Good Women”’ before his eyelids “ dropt 
their shade’”’; but it is certain that Chaucer’s own 
eyelids drooped long before he had completed his own 
plan for the poem. Of the nineteen women whose 


heroic stories he proposed to tell, he has dealt with — 


only nine; and by far the most beautiful part of the 
work is again the prologue, and the great incidental 
ballade on Alceste, in which again we seem to hear the 
Muse of English lyrical poetry, trying over the first 
notes of the fuller song, and listening with eager ears 
to her elder sister of France. 

The lines that lead up to it are among the most 
pictorial in English verse; and in themselves are a 
sufficient answer to the latter-day suggestion that 
colour must be left to the brush of the painter, and 
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should be ignored by the artist in words. “ Nothing could 
be more natural and spontaneous than Chaucer’s use 
of colour, though this is again one of the “ incidentals,” 
and a strong case could be made out for him as the 
greatest master of colour in English poetry up to the 
arrival of Keats. Colour in poetry is not merely a 
matter of the direct use of the names of colours. Even 
more than in painting its beauty depends on what 


of the decorative quality of Botticelli’s “ Birth of 
Venus,” is Chaucer’s picture of the God of Love walking 
in a meadow with his Queen : 

“ And she was clad in real habite grene, 
A fret of gold she haddé next her heer, 
And upon that a whité crowne she beer 
With flourouns smalé, and I shall not lye 
For all the world ryght as a daysye 


Canterbury Pilgrims at the Tabard Inn, Southwark. 


Swedenborg would have called ‘‘ correspondences ” with 
the world of the intellect and the spirit, A notable 
example of this is the passage in ‘‘ Macbeth ” : 


“This my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine 
Making the green one red.” 


Another example, rising even more clearly into the 
realms of the spirit and leaving the colour terms com- 
pletely behind, even while it suggests the colours them- 
selves in their richest life, is the passage in Keats’s “‘ Ode 
on Melancholy ” : 


““ Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 
Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave, 
Or on the wealth of globed peonies ; 
Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 
Emprison her soft hand, and let her rave 
And feed deep, deep upon her peerless eyes.” 


What sullen crimsons, warm snows, dark iridescences 
of tears are hidden and suggested in the alchemy of that 
indirect association of peonies and anger, tears, and the 
rainbow of the salt estranging sea. It is a masterpiece 
of colour, worthy of Titian. 

More direct but not less beautiful, and with something 


(Corbould.) 


Y-corouned is with whité levés lyte 

So: were the flourouns of hire coroune white.” ... 
And what a picture is that of the god, Love himself, 
clothed in embroidered silk, fretted with red rose leaves 
and green sprays, the freshest since the world was first 
begun ; a sun, instead of gold, crowning his golden hair, 
so that the beholder could scarce look upon the bright- 
ness of his face, or see clearly the fiery darts that he 
carried, between his wings, outspread like the wings of 
anangel. After him came that radiant throng of women 
whose names have been his chief praise ; and, round 
the Flower of his delight they sang “ carol-wise”’ the 
ballad in which he sets the beauty of the death-con- 
quering spirit, as manifested in Alcestis, above all 
other : 

‘ Hyce, Absalon, thy gilté tresses clere ; 

Ester, ley thou thy mekeness al adoun ; 

Hyde, Jonathas, al thy frendly manere ; 

Penalopee, and Marcia Catoun, 

Make of youre wifhode no comparysoun ; 

Hyde ye youre beautés, Ysoude and Eleyne ; 

My lady comith, that al this may disteyne.”’ 

This beautiful ballade is the pagan complement to 
the ‘“‘ Invocation ”’ in the ‘‘ Second Nun’s Tale,’’ where 
Chaucer made the opening lines of the thirty-third 
canto of the ‘‘ Paradiso’ of Dante an enduring part of 
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our English heritage. 
tion which have never yet been fathomed : 


“ Thou mayde and mooder, doghter of thy sone, 
Thou well of mercy, synful soulés cure, 
In whom that God, for bountee, chees to wone, 
Thou humble, and heigh over every creature, 
Thou nobledest so ferforth our nature 
That no desdeyn the Makere hadde of kynde 
His sone in blood and flessh to clothe and wynde.”’ 


And it contains one superb exception to the rule that 
Chaucer does not write great single lines, 


“* Assembled is in thee magnificence.”’ 


There is almost an anticipation of Crashaw here. But 
this Invocation, too, is incidental, and obviously not 
written for its setting. 

In the “ House of Fame,” again, the first two parts 
are almost negligible as poetry, while the third (again 
opening with an invocation from Dante) is one of the 
finest examples of Chaucer’s satirical power in poetry, 
and remains (yet again) an unfinished fragment. Nothing 
more true or more contemptuous has ever been written 
on that notoriety which is so commonly confounded 
with the real values of true fame. The good and the 
wise arrive at the House of Fame and achieve it, often 
against their will. The worthless arrive, ask for it, and 


There are depths in that Invoca- 


receive it in even fuller measure. Again, the good and 
the wise arrive, and are driven away into oblivion. 
And again, the worthless arrive and, by the whim of 
the goddess, are blown into oblivion too. Caprice rules 
in that land, and nothing but caprice can be counted 
upon. It was in the faith that inspired his invocation 
that Chaucer found his permanent values and the 
power to defy caprice. He had a fortress in his own 
spirit, and he walked upon a sure though invisible road 
to the “land of matters unforgot.” It was in this 
certainty that he was able to say in one of the finest of 
his minor poems : 


“ This wrecchéd worldés transmutacion 
As wele or wo, now poure and now honour, 
Withouten ordre or wys discretion 
Governéd is by Fortunes errour ; 
But nathéles the lak of hir favour 
Ne may not don me singen, though I dye 
‘ Jay tout perdu mon temps et mon labour’ 
For fynally, Fortune, I thee defye.”’ 


The refrain of his ‘‘ Balade de Bon Conseyl”’ is the 
secret undertone of all his joyous music. 

It is only when a man has achieved that nobler care- 
lessness that he enters into the kingdom of real values 
in life and poetry, or is able, in Chaucer’s phrase, to 
“hold the high way ”’ with a song, and let his ghost 
lead him into that heavenly Spring of which all earthly 
springs are but prophetic shadows. It 
was so that Chaucer, the most joyous of all 
the pilgrims of eternity, took earthly beauty 
as his viaticum, and sang back to the birds 
in the wayside hedgerows : 


** Now welcom, somer, with thy sonné softe 
That hast this wintre’s weders over-shake 
And driven away the longe nyghtés blake ; 


““ Saynt Valentyn, that art full hy on lofte 
Thus syngen smalé foulés for thy sake 
Now welcom, somer, with thy sonné softe 
That hast this wintre's weders over-shake.”’ 


This delicious air, anticipating in the little 
shiver of the additional syllable (the third) 
of the third line, the full breeze of our later 
lyric music, with its “ syllabic equivalences,” 
is yet again only an incident in the “ Par- 
lement of Foules,” perhaps the most 
delightful of all the minor poems. But 
the “ Parlement of Foules”’ is really the 
exception proving the rule that Chaucer’s 
beauties are incidental. It is an exquisitely 
finished and joyous work; and the one to 
which (outside the prologue to the ‘‘ Canter- 
bury Tales’’) the reader can return most 
frequently with the fullest pleasure. Human 
langhter there mingles with the music 
of the birds, and his earthly garden is 
none the less Paradisal in its light and 
colour and suggestion of the deeper inner 
tones : 


The earliest Known portrait of Chaucer, 


From Thomas Occleve's poem “ De Regimine Principum.” Early fifteenth century. 


Hail MS. 4866 (B.M.). 


“A garden saw I ful of blosmy bowés 
Upon a river in a grené mede, 
There as ther sweetness evermore v now is 
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XUM 


Geoffrey Chaucer. 
From a manuscript copy, on vellum, of “ The Canterbury Tales,” 


adorned with marginal paintings, in the possession of the 
Marquis of Stafford. 


With flourés white, blewé, yelwe and rede, 
And coldé wellé-strémés, nothyng dede, 
That swimmen ful of smaié-fischés lighte 
With fynnés rede and scalés silver-brighte. 


““ On every bough the briddés herde I synge 
With voys of aungel in her armonye. . . 


“ Of instruments of stringés in acord 
Herde I so pleye a ravisshyng sweetnesse 
That God, that Maker is of all and Lord, 
Ne herde never better, as I gesse; . . 


“‘ The air of that place so attempré was 
That never was grevaunce of hoot ne cold ; 
There wex eek every holsom spice and grass 
Ne no man may ther wexé seek nor old, 
Yit was there joyé more a thousand fold 
Than man can tell; ne never wolde it nyght, 
But any cleer day to any mannés sighte.”’ 


It was no more than a dream-land, as he 
speedily goes on to show; but, when the song 
of the birds was over, as he says, he woke, and 
began to read in other books, and read on always, 
in the hope that some day he would meet a reality 
whereby he should fare the better, ‘‘and thus to 
read I will not spare.” 

It is greatly to be hoped that this beautiful new 
edition of Chaucer will encourage others to read on 
also. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL.* 


By HucGu I’A. FAusseEt. 


E live in a formless age and it is natural therefore 

that fiction should be our most practised and 

most popular art. For it imposes, or seems to impose, 
the lightest discipline upon a writer and has indeed 
become a sort of dumping ground for private con- 
fessions, public pamphleteering, psychoanalysis, sexual 
melodrama and social research. The licence of the 
modern novelist is however due to the fact that he is 
living and working in a period of transition not only 
in human life, but in his particular art. Until late in 
the nineteenth century the tradition still held, if 
somewhat precariously in England, that the prime 
function of a novelist was to tell a story, to unfold a 
plot, and to reveal characters at least as much by their 
outward action as their inward thought and senti- 
ments. But gradually, as analysis has eaten into life 
and Dostoievsky has supplanted Dickens, the novelist 
has become more and more preoccupied with the inward 
drama of personality, with mental, emotional and 
spiritual events which are not necessarily externalised 
in action and which are unified by their own subtle 
logic rather than by that of a plot. In thus abandoning 
however the structural support of an objective narrative 
many modern novelists have collapsed into formless 
subjectivism and the surprising acclamation accorded 
to such a novelist as Mr. R. H. Mottram is doubtless 
due to the fact that although his treatment of life is 
superficial and external, he does at least try to be 


* “The English Novel from the Earliest Days to the Death 
of Joseph Conrad.”” By Ford Madox Ford. 5s. (Constable.) 
—‘ Tradition and Hugh Walpole.”” By Clemence Dane. 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 


impersonal and objective. In this attempt however 
he is only following the lead of a number of writers 
who during the last forty years have acted upon the 
conception that fiction was not expansive story-telling, 
but an art, demanding as much austerity as any other 
art, and that the novel, in Mr. Ford’s words, “‘ was a 
vehicle by means of which every kind of psychological 
or scientific truth connected with human life and affairs 
could be very fittingly conveyed.” This conception 
came to England from France. To quote Mr. Ford 
again: “‘ It was Flaubert who most shiningly practised 
the doctrine of the novelist as Creator who should 
have a Creator’s aloofness, rendering the world as he 
sees it, altering no comments, falsifying no issues and 
carrying the subject—the affair—he has selected for 
rendering, remorselessly out to its logical conclusions.” 
And Mr. Ford’s refreshingly provocative survey of the 
English novel from the Elizabethan age to the present 
day is governed by his preference for the novel of 
aloofness, of which Richardson, who “ did have an 
artistic convention of sorts, did try in some way to 
render life, did deal almost exclusively in neither very 
moral nor very immoral personages,” was the pioneer. 
And it is by this standard that he measures the virtues 
and defects of Defoe, Fielding and Smollett, and con- 
siders ‘‘ Oliver Twist” as “‘ the beginning of the end, 
the novel becoming the vehicle for the reform of abuses.” 
That he is often prejudiced by his dislike of “‘ Anglo- 
Saxondom””’ (possibly this accounts for his neglect of 
Jane Austen), and that he fails to distinguish between 
the writer who is inspired by true moral values and who 
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is inflamed or distracted by the moral temper of his 
day, is certain. Nor does he sufficiently recognise that 
undue attention to manner, to which the Aloof novelist 
is often prone, may stultify art just as much as undue 
attention to matter or morals. But although we may 
not share all his raptures over the technical efforts of 
Flaubert, Maupassant, Turgenev, Henry James, Henry 
Harland and George Moore, his essay is equally valuable 
for the disagreement and the agreement which it pro- 
vokes. Above all it is a craftsman’s essay, at once 
experienced and curious of experiment. 

Miss Clemence Dane does not share Mr. Ford’s dislike 
for the morals of the English gentleman. Indeed she 
comes near making him, under the guise of ‘‘ the Plain 
Man in the Street,” her criterion of value. This “ Plain 
Man ”’ whose interest almost all the great writers of 
the past have, in her view, won, is borrowed from a 
statement of belief by Mr. Hugh Walpole, and at the 
beginning of her essay is located in his nursery. Here 
Miss Dane finds three main types of child readers— 
the romantics, who satisfy their sense of wonder on 
fairy tales or the ‘‘ Arabian Nights”; the moralists, 
who are attracted by the Bible and for whom virtue 
must be crowned and vice be punished ; and the realists, 
who like autobiography and will not have fairies, even 
on a desert island. And, in her opinion, the typical 
English novel, which she calls “ the traditive novel,” 
has been the result of innumerable responses to the 
demand for a blend of these three types. Armed with 


this preconception, she proceeds to survey the English 
novel from the time of the folk-tale until the present 
day, and although at times facts in the form of one 
element of her synthesis put considerable strain upon 
her theory, she succeeds with much plausibility in 
preserving it intact until the late War, which “ broke 
in two the life of the nation” and “ did exactly the 
same to the life of literature.’ Hence on the one 
hand there is a “ pre-war group of writers either revered 
as ‘classic’ or derided as Victorian,” on the other a 
group of disintegrators and experimenters whose aim 
“seems to be to disperse the novel’s parts once more, 
and this in the name of Realism.’”’ Hence also the 
temporary bewilderment or distress of the ‘‘ Gentle 
Reader,’’ whom however Miss Dane hastens to comfort 
by directing to the works of Mr. Hugh Walpole, in 
which, she assures him, he will find the blend so agree- 
able to his taste, ‘“‘ the old-fashioned tale with the 
innovation in idea which modernises it, which turns the 
traditional into the traditive novel.” 

Miss Dane’s detailed study of Mr. Walpole’s novels 
is charmingly sympathetic, but, like her formula, it 
lacks real critical penetration. That her appreciation 
is generous may be suggested by her description of 
“Harmer John ”’ as “a book so moving that I am half 


. afraid to put down the degree of admiration I feel 


for it, lest its beauty be cheapened by easy praise.” 
But it is, alas! so much easier to be generous than 
just. 


L. COURTNEY. 


By ARTHUR WAUGH. 


RS. COURTNEY has written a book which no 

one else could have written ;* and only those 

of us who knew her husband best can appreciate the 
value and fidelity of her record. Courtney wrote his 
own autobiography ; but, as his wife says, he did not 
do himself justice. He was trained from boyhood in 
that decent school of personal reticence, in which many 
of his pupils would be proud to follow him; he had 
learnt and taught that among the things which are 
“not done” in the company of the self-respecting, the 
very first weaknesses to be subdued are self-praise and 
the celebration of one’s own career. So while ‘‘ The 
Passing Hour ” contained many intimate and poignant 
touches relating to its author’s youth, and plenty of 
kindly humour and character, it said almost nothing 
about the thirty-four years during which Courtney 
was editor of the Fortnightly Review, and paid no kind 
of tribute to the wide interests and keen judgment 
which rendered his editorship one of the most notable 
achievements in contemporary journalism. That gap 
in the literary history of our time Mrs. Courtney has 
now filled with a brief, compact and searching mono- 
graph which deserves to be acclaimed as a model of its 
kind. The portrait is irradiated with sympathy, but it 
does not disdain the duties of friendly criticism. Un- 
like most tributes of wifely piety, it presents the figure 
of a living man, and not a marble statue. It is as 
sensitive in humour as in interpretation; and it also 


* “ The Making of an Editor: W. L. Courtney, 1850-1928.” 
6s. (Macmillan.) 


offers, by way of background, a concise history of the 
Fortnightly Review, under all its editors, a history which 
will remain the final authority upon a subject of very 
real significance. 

In calling her book “‘ The Making of an Editor,” Mrs. 
Courtney suggests implicitly that all the rest of her 
husband’s life was a sort of preparation and training 
for the editorial chair, and that he was particularly 
happy in finding his natural occupation while still a 
comparatively young man, and of keeping it unbroken 
until his death. I think she is right in this. Courtney 
was certainly more at ease as editor than he can ever 
have been as schoolmaster or as don. My own recollec- 
tion of him goes back to 1876, when I was a small boy 
at a dame-school in Bath. Just below St. Stephen’s 
Church, Lansdown, a tall man with a military mous- 
tache was climbing the steep hill, with a schoolboy on 
either side of him. ‘‘ That’s Courtney,” said my com- 
panion; “head master of Somersetshire College ”’ ; 
and, as he spoke, Courtney patted the back of one of 
the boys, who was faltering in the uphill climb. That 
picture has often recurred to my memory as a sort 
of allegory. The road was uphill most of the way in 
Courtney’s life ; but he was always cheerful and always 
encouraging to his fellow-climbers. 

It was nearly ten years later that I next saw him, 
when, on my first morning at New College, Oxford, he 
sent for me to say that he was to be my tutor, and pro- 
ceeded to lay down a synopsis of my future reading. 
From that time until the end of his life hardly a month 
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passed without our meeting or exchanging letters ; for 
he left Oxford to join the literary staff of the Daily 
Telegraph the term after I took my degree ; and, when 
I started life as publisher and journalist, he never missed 
an opportunity of giving me encouragement and help. 
It was owing to him that I went to Chapman & Hall 
as managing director, and that 1 was enlisted on the 
reviewing staff of the Daily Telegraph. And as he 
treated me, so he treated everyone in whom he took 
an interest. He was the most generous of friends, and 
the versatility of his interests 
gathered him friends from 
all classes of the intellectual 
community—writers, actors, 
artists, politicians, philo- 
sophers and men of science. 

This vivid versatility was 
his prevailing characteristic ; 
it was also his greatest danger 
as a schoolmaster and a 
don. Already at Bath, when 
he was a head master in 
his early twenties, parents 
were beginning to grow a little 
suspicious of his presence 
at theatres and dances; 
while at Oxford there were 
not wanting grave and 
reverend frowns when Irving 
was invited to lecture at 
the Sheldonian, and Toole 
brought to the high table 
in New College Hall. With 
a few cheery exceptions, 
Senior Common room con- 
sidered Courtney too closely . 
identified with under- 
graduate interests. He was 
treasurer of the Boat Club, virtual founder of the 
Dramatic Society, himself an actor, a dancer and a 
contributor to the London press. When he stood for 
the Professorship of Logic, the mandarins preferred a 
man whom they believed to be a more solid candidate. 
Courtney concluded that the time had come to leave 
Oxford ; and being introduced by Dr. Robson Roose 
to the proprietor of the Daily Telegraph, he exchanged 
the dreaming cloisters of New College for the thunders 
of Peterborough Court. 

The quiet humour which plays across Mrs. Courtney’s 
pages is at its best in her description of the circum- 
stances of this astonishing change. She relates how 
Oxford greeted the news, with a dismay that was apolo- 
getic and ashamed ; and how Sir Edwin Arnold set the 
author of the “ Life of John Stuart Mill’ a task which 
was to test his ability by “ two or three characteristic 
specimens of his pen”! The subjects chosen were— 


Portrait by Elliott & Fry. 


(t) The Present State of Parties in England. (2) Tulips, 


and Tulip Shows; and the candidate for editorial 
honours was counselled to employ “ three paragraphs 
—beginning, middle and end—the opening of the leader 
more or less arranged to catch attention, and the 
language as refined and correct as possible, but not so 
as to be above the heads of the million for whom we 
write.”” Courtney must have laughed in the sleeve of 


his gown; but apparently he did not write too high 
above “‘ the million’s’’ head. For he got the post, and 
came up to London and its fogs in the January of 1890, 
to work there for more than‘thirty-eight years with an 
energy that never faltered, and a popularity that con- 
tinually increased. There can be no doubt at all that 
he was an immense asset to his paper. He was a 
figurehead with knowledge; he put all the world at 
its ease; and nobody was happier in smoothing over 
those difficulties and misunderstandings which are 
bound to arise in the day’s 
work. 

He had been five years 
in London when Frederic 
Chapman offered him the 
editorship of the Fortnightly 
Review, which had then seen 
thirty years of life under 
four different editors, and 
was now to remain in Court- 
ney’s undivided charge for 
another thirty-four. As his 
wife very shrewdly says, 
the Review, when he took it 
over, was “in no need of 
stimulation, but it was in 
considerable need of steady- 
ing”; and his was just 
the hand to give it the sup- 
port desired. From the very 
first, the editor’s biographer 
was associated with him 
as assistant and reader; and 
though she takes no credit 
to herself for any of the 
achievements of Courtney’s 
editorship, the truth slips 
through the meshes of her 
reticence every now and then. It was she for instance 
who first “‘ spotted ’’ the quality of Mr. J. L. Garvin, 
then an unknown journalist in Newcastle, and in the 
course of sifting manuscripts she made many another 
shrewd discovery. But of course the breadth of the 
interests consulted was due, first and last, to Courtney’s 
own receptivity ; he had all the journalist’s scent for 
a good theme, and he always preferred a sound article 
toa showy name. There was never a taint of snobbery 
about his choice of contributors; he went for the 
good thing, whoever wrote it; and the long list of 
writers who served under his banner may be said 
to include almost every considerable authority who 
lent distinction to the thought and policy of the last 
thirty years. 

In the final chapter Mrs. Courtney remarks, with a 
flash of intimate insight, upon the good fortune which 
has attended the Fortnightly in ‘“‘ the singular suitability 
of each editor to his period” . . . “Who better than 
Morley could have waged the battle for free-thought 
in the fighting seventies?’ But what would Morley 
“have made of the brilliant, slightly decadent, purely 
literary period, which Harris so faithfully represented, 
except perhaps to denounce it?” As for Courtney,“ he 
had not Morley’s strength of purpose; he impressed 
his own personality less upon his ‘contributors—he did 
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not seek so to impress it ; but he touched life at many 
more points, and his sympathies were wider.” He 
represented the newer journalism, opening gates of 
knowledge and of taste to a fresh and importunate 


public. He took learning and judgment out into the 
open ; he made them attractive and appealing ; he set 
out to serve the public, and the public rallied round 
him with a will. 


CHARLES II AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


HE life of Charles II offered few opportunities for 
the pursuit of letters. For the dark, romantic 
prince, born in the old Palace of St. James’s three 
hundred years ago, was tossed before he was twelve 
into a world of battle, exile and poverty, and only 
returned to a settled existence when his youth was 
over and his habits formed. Even in his brief and 
troubled childhood Charles was given little encourage- 
ment to read. ‘‘ Take heed,” wrote his first tutor, 
Newcastle, husband of Lamb’s “ thrice-noble Margaret 
Newcastle,”’ “of too much book.’”’ It was advice of 
which Charles had little need, and at the end of his life, 
Dryden, who knew him well, testified that he under- 
stood men better than letters : 


“‘ His conversation, wit and parts, 
His knowledge in the noblest, useful arts 
Were such dead authors could not give. 


He drained from all, and all they knew, 

His apprehensions quick, his judgment true ; 
That the most learned must with shame confess 
His knowledge more, his reading only less.” 


Yet if literature be the expression of an acute or 
beautiful mind, he is not too bold an explorer who would 
seek for it in Charles. For his sayings, recorded by 
those who lived with him, have as much the ring of 
true style as those of Johnson and Sidney Smith. “It 
is odd,” he remarked at a time when some new informer 
was every day astounding the English public with 
stories of blood-curdling plots, ‘‘ how all my friends 
seem to keep by them some tame rogue’”’; and when 
Oates, that most universal villain, offered to pray for 
him, his simple comment was: “I would not have 
God mocked.’’ And what could be neater than his 
portrayal (so loved by Horace Walpole) of a tedious 
Anglican divine: ‘‘ That he was a very honest man 
but a great blockhead ; that he had given him a living 
in Suffolk swarming with nonconformists; that he 
had gone from house to house and brought them all to 
church ; that he had made him a bishop for his dili- 
gence; but what he could have said to the noncon- 
formists he could not imagine, except he believed that 
his nonsense suited their nonsense.” 

The truth of the matter is that Charles had a genius 
for self-expression. His remarks have just that vital 
touch of personality that marks the master of style. 
Nor when we turn from his spoken to his written word 
are we disappointed. The son of the man, who solaced 
his captivity by reading Shakespeare, had an unconscious 
gift for literature. Unhappily he was lazy and, being 
a king, had little incentive to overcome that aversion 
which the lazy man, however gifted, feels to putting 
pen to paper— the naturall lazinesse I have towards 


writting,” as Charles calls it. Consequently his letters, 
other than the official variety written by his secretaries, 
are rare, and it was but seldom that any of his subjects 
could boast, as one did in 1670, of “a most gracious 
letter from his Majesty, all writt with his owne hand.”’ 

Yet we all have our intimate moments, and kings 
are no exception to this rule. It is in the letters Charles 
wrote to those he loved most that we find the writer. 
The first recorded example was written at the age of 
nine to his tutor: ‘‘ My Lord, I would not have you 
take too much phisik, for it doth allwaies make me 
worse and I think it will do the like with you. I ride 
every day and am ready to follow any other directions 
from you. Make haste to returne to him that loves 
you.—Charles P.” Already, in the childlike lines, there 
are traces of the man’s essential style—the forceful 
brevity, the quiet mocking humour turning inward to 
ridicule itself, the warm affection, given so rarely and 
yet so freely when it was. 

The penniless years of exile offer few letters, vet there 
are one or two that prove how staunch was Charles’s 
gaiety. “I am just now,” he wrote, “ beginning this 
letter in my sister's chamber, where there is such a 
noise that I never hope to end it and much less to write 
sense. I shall only tell you that we are now thinking 
how to passe our time ; and in the first place of dancing, 
in which we find two difficultyes, the one for want of 
the fiddlers, the other for somebody to teach the new 
dances. I have gott my sister to send for Silvius as one 
that is able to performe both; for the fidledies my 
Lord Taafe does promise to be their convoy, and in 
the meantime we must content ourselves with those 
that make no difference between a hymn and a coranto.” 

Charles’s claim as a writer rests mainly on a series 
of ninety-eight letters which he wrote to his sister, 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans. In these the true 
Charles lives, witty, frank and affectionate. For 
Charles loved his sister as he loved no other creature. 
To him she was always “‘ My deare, deare sister,” and 
he a “ brother that loves you more than he can express.” 
“T assure you,” he writes, * there is nothing I love so 
well as my dearest Minette.’”’ To please this sweet 
princess, for whom Moliére wrote and Bossuet preached, 
Charles painted, in his direct, easy style, the life of the 
coloured court of vagabonds over which he presided : 
“We had a designe to have had a masquerade heere, 
but were not able to goe through with it, not having 
one man that would make a tolerable entry. I have 
been perswading the Queene to follow the Queene 
Mother of France’s example and goe in masquerade 
before the carnavall be done; I beleeve it were worth 
seeing my Lord St. Albans’ (who had a fiery face and 
was immensely fat) “in such an occasion. My wife 
hath given a good introduction to such a businesse, for 
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the other day she made my Lord Aubigny and two of 
her chaplins dance country dances in her bedchamber. 
I am just now calld for to goe to the Play, soe can 
say no more.” And what could be more delightful 
than his reference to the seventeenth century plague 
of long sermons: ‘“ We have the same disease of sermons 
that you complaine of, but I hope you have the same 
convenience that the rest of the family has of sleeping 
out most of the time, which is a great ease to those who 
are bound to hear them.’’ Or the reference to the 
distinguished French astro- 
loger, who visited him at 
Newmarket and “lost his 
money upon confidence that 
the starrs could tell which 
horse would winn, for he 
had the ill luck to foretell 
three times wrong together, 
and James beleeved him so 
much as he lost his money 
upon the same score.” 
Indeed, Charles’s comment on 
this “ profett”’ reveals the 
true Philosopher King: 
“T give little credit to such 
kinde of cattle, and the 
lesse you do it the better, 
for if they could tell any- 
thing ’tis inconvenient to 
know one’s fortune before- 
hand, good or bad, and so, my 
dearest sister, good night.” 

It has been said that 
Charles sold England. Yet in 
matters relating to the sea 
and trade, he would never 
allow the least derogation of the dignity and interest of 
his country, and when he chose could speak in the 
accents of Elizabeth herself: ‘“‘ There is nobody desires 
more to have a strict frindship with the King of France 
than I do, but I will never buy of it upon dishonourable 
termes, and I thanke God my condition is not so ill, 
but that I can stand upon my own leggs and beleeve 
that my frindship is as valuable to my neighbours as 
theirs is to me.” And when war threatened and 
passions ran high, he could ride the whirlwind with a 
grace and confidence worthy of Palmerston: “ The 
States keep a great bragging and noise, but I beleeve 


King Charles the Second (ob. 1685). 
From the original of Sir Peter Lely, in the collection of the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Hertford. 


when it comes to it they will looke twise before they 
leape. I never saw so greate an appetite to a warre 
as is in both this towne and country, espetially in the 
Parlament men, who, I am confident would pawne 
their estates to maintaine a warre. But all this shall 
not governe me, for I will looke merely to what is just 
and best for the honour and good of England, and will 
be very steady in what I resolve, and if I be forsed to 
a warre, I shall be ready with as good ships and men 
as ever was seene and leave the successe to God.” 

Charles never conquered 
the aversion to pursuing 
the art for which he was so 
well fitted, but in his old 
age read much and took a 
considerable interest in litera- 
ture. He would often talk 
to Dryden and on one 
occasion offered that great 
man his advice. “If I were 
a poet,” he said, and then, 
with an exquisite courtesy 
to put his friend at his 
ease—‘‘ and I am sure I am 
poor enough to be one—I 
would write such and such a 
thing.” Before he died he 
dictated to Pepys the story 
of that miraculous escape 
which, a hunted fugitive, he 
had made thirty years before. 
Let one passage, describ- 
ing how he crossed a Shrop- 
shire river by night with 
his humble guide, Richard 
Penderell, suffice. Penderell, 
fearless till that moment, confessed that he could not 
swim and was afraid. ‘‘ So I told him that the river 
being but a little one, I would undertake to help him 
over. Upon which we went over some closes to the 
river side, and I, entering the river first to see whether 
I could myself go over, found it was but a little above 
my middle and, thereupon, taking Richard Penderell 
by the hand, I helped him over.’”’ In the direct sim- 
plicity of the narrative there is a touch of Bunyan 
and Mr. Valiant-for-Truth’s passage of that other 
river, even though there are no trumpets on the other 
side. 


LITTLE ISLAND. 
A Novel of St. Helena. 
- By Lreonarp Cooper. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


This novel is an original essay in historical fiction. 
Napoleon, Sir Hudson Lowe, St. Helena and five average 
days of the life there—that is all. But Mr. Cooper builds 
up a wonderful picture of the clash between the Emperor 
and the nerve-racked, over-conscientious Governor, with 
vivid characterisations of the men around Napoleon : 
Doctor O’Meara, Generals Bertrand, Gourgaud and Mon- 
tholon. There are glimpses of captive and jailer at their 
best and worst, memories: of the Emperor’s great days, 
a sad picture of boredom, intrigue, petty jealousies. 
‘* Little Island ’”’ is a fair and vivid reconstruction of the 
past. There are many startling moments when Napoleon 
lives and moves in these pages. Lovers of Napoleon and 
students of history cannot neglect this moving book. 


BUSHMAN BURKE. 
By JEAN DEvANNY. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


Taipo of Bushman Burke, as his name indicates, is a 
native of the wilds, in this case the sub-tropical bush and 
timber land at the back of Wellington, New Zealand. 
Coming suddenly into a fortune of £200,000, he journeys 
to the city to see lawyer Wallace. In a remarkably short 
space of time he falls in love with Wallace’s daughter Flo, 
and trouble begins. The girl is ultra-modern, apparently 
shallow, and entirely self-centred. Her father even dis- 
claims any affection for her. She has what she would 
describe as “‘ a hectic time ”’ and “‘ goes the pace’ to the 
fullest extent. After a brief and breezy time Burke marries 
her, and the book becomes a series of matrimonial episodes. 
Only two endings seem possible, and the reader’s interest 
is bound to be sustained wondering which of the two it 
will be. 
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LITERATURE AND HISTORY.* 


By HERBERT E. PALMER. 


NDER review are two books by scholars and specialists 
U in history, the first of them an extended reprint of a 
book already valued. ‘‘ Clio, A Muse,’’ by George Macaulay 
Trevelyan (Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge), is a collection of essays of a 
very informing character dealing, for the most part, with 
subjects relative to history. They do not, in the least, 
invite adverse criticism, though it may be necessary to 
state that being in style a little too reminiscent of Addison 
they occasionally create an atmosphere which does not 
well suit the period dealt with. But in an age (this age) 
when essays are frequently little more than glorified 
journalese, meagre in content, careless in construction, and 
superficial in thought, these essays do strike a note which 
may be listened to with profit. While every now and 
again Professor Trevelyan startles us by something pene- 
tratingly well said, as when (speaking of Northumberland) 
he writes: ‘‘ Like all the greatest things, like the universe 
itself, this land does not easily yield up the truth, whether 
its secret heart is of joy or of sorrow. It heightens both 
till they are fused and the dispute between them loses 
meaning. The great silence is too profound to be broken 
with a question.” 

Two or three of the essays strike me as being very 
valuable, the one called ‘‘ The Middle Marches ”’ a master- 
piece of insight and information. For it is not only an 
enchanting essay in topography but gives us, through the 
telescope of the ballad, a remarkably clear view of the 
far-receded life of the wild freebooters of the Border 
Country. The essay called ‘‘ Poetry and Rebellion ”’ 
focuses the age of Byron, and should be read by all who 
have delighted in Maurois’s ‘‘ Life of Byron,’’ for it epito- 
mises and emphasises certain things which Maurois has 
left a little too straggling. Very few things in Professor 
Trevelyan’s book are challengeable, though when, in his 
essay ‘“‘ History and Fiction,” he writes of Stevenson’s 
“‘ Lodging for the Night” that it gives us “‘ the real char- 
acter of Villon ” one can unhesitatingly say ‘‘ No.” Steven- 
son’s tale succeeds brilliantly as a tale about a scholar thief, 
a medieval Ishmaelite and one type of “ goliard’’; but 
the picture of him is only half the real Villon, for it omits 
his virtues and his gloomy ecstasies and genius, leaves 
them right out of the canvas. 

“The European Heritage,’’ by Watson Kirkconnell, is 
much broader in scope than George Trevelyan’s book, and 
is not so much of the class which constitutes literature 
as that which helps and disseminates literature, a ministering 
angel aureoled with selflessness, so that you may call it 
a “ glorified textbook,’’ or anything patronising you like 
without sullying its clear quality and usefulness or in- 
sulting the author who is free from all affectation and 
pretentiousness. Actually it is a sort of short encyclopedia 
‘of literature and art, or, as the writer sub-terms it, “‘A 
Synopsis of European Cultural Achievement.’’ It is the 
sort of book which ought to be in every editor’s office 
and on the shelf of every teacher of literature and history ; 
a book for reference, and yet nevertheless a book to 
wile away the time, for it is astonishing how so much 
jostling information about painters, scientists, musicians, 
poets, dramatists and novelists has been made readable 
and interesting. But that is because Watson Kirkconnell 
has avoided the ordinary textbook manner and managed 
to put glow and vitality into his crowded pages. More- 
over, he introduces his sheaves of facts about celebrities 
by more or less trustworthy information about the begin- 
nings of the race to which they belong, giving us also a 
short history of the race’s development. Here indeed 
is a book which might be nicknamed “ The Cultural 


* “Clio, A Muse.’”” By George Macaulay Trevelyan. 7s. 6d. 
(Longmans.)—‘‘ The European Heritage.” By Watson Kirk- 
connell. 6s. (Dent.) 


Handbook of the League of Nations,’’ assuming, as it does, 
that national animosities are utterly preposterous. ‘‘ Ignor- 
ance is the mother of Intolerance,’’ says Watson Kirk- 
connell. ‘‘ Most of the bitter prejudices which to-day 
poison the relationship of nation with nation and of race 
with race spring primarily from lack of knowledge.” True 
indeed, but most nations which go to war fight for land 
and money and do not trouble themselves about cultural 
heritage. It is only too easy for the governing classes 
to hoodwink the masses for the simple reason that the 
masses are fed on newspapers and cheap sentimental 
booklets, caring little or nothing about cultural heritage. 
If every newspaper in Europe would devote a column 
to this little volume (and they certainly won’t do any- 
thing so wise or foolish), baptising themselves with its 
grace, and ever after devoting a page a day to reviews of 
books and discussions on art and literature with their 
international relationships, more would be done in the 
way of putting an end to war than is possible by the 
mouths of prelates and state orators. 

Mr. Watson Kirkconnell’s book contains chapters on 
the Eastern Slavs, the Western Slavs, the Southern Slavs, 
the Finno-Ugrians, the Jews, the French, the Germans, 
the Scandinavians, the Italians, the Celts, the English, 
the Spaniards, and others. One of his best chapters is on 
the Jews—sympathetic, enthusiastic, critical, condemna- 
tory. ‘“‘ History,” he says, ‘‘ provides no parallel to the 
long-persisting vitality of the Jewish people coupled with 
a profound contribution to world-civilisation. Ancient 
Greek science, philosophy and art were more exaltedly 
important, but the glory of Hellas was of brief duration 
compared with the enduring strength of Hebraism... . 
But these incomparable ethics of the later prophets took 
a long time to develop. A strain of barbaric savagery 
mingled with religious zeal in many of their earlier leaders. 
Samuel butchered women and children in the name of 
God ; David’s dying words ordered a foul murder that he 
himself had sworn not to commit ; Solomon was a sensual 
super-polygamist ; and many a frenzied psalmist dreamt 
with horrid joy of the dashing out of alien children’s 
brains against the walls of captured towns.’’ He goes on 
to tell us how in medieval times the Jews were thwarted 
and persecuted, adding most wisely: ‘‘ The traits of mind 
and life which to-day make the Jew so frequently disliked 
are the result not of race but of the organised repression, 
ignominy and torment wreaked upon them for long cen- 
turies by those who professed allegiance to the Prince of 
Peace and King of Love.’’ Yet these same Jews in the 
case of their own philosopher Spinoza became the perse- 
cutors, expelling this angel of Hebriac light from their 
synagogues. 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. Kirkconnell’s 
book is a jewel heap of perfection. Many essential names 
have been omitted; and these ought to be inserted in 
the reprint which is likely to come quickly. Although 
in the section on modern Irish literature Mr. Kirkconnell 
includes Yeats, Lord Dunsany, Douglas Hyde and Sir 
Horace Plunkett, he omits the very important dramatists 
Synge and Sean O’Casey; he omits the archeologist and 
story-teller Standish O’Grady and the poet and romantic 
prose writer James Stephens. He also calls ‘“‘ ”’ by his 
right name (George Russell) instead of by his generally 
accepted nom de plume (Az), which is nearly as bad a 
mistake as calling George Eliot by her natural name of 
Marian Evans. And in the two sections on Scottish litera- 
ture no modern writers are mentioned at all save Stevenson 
and Barrie. 

But these are mere dust motes. Considering its self- 
imposed limitations of ‘‘ tip and run,” the book is aston- 
ishingly comprehensive, one of the finest little volumes of 
cultural information published for years. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
JULY, 1930. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 
the Editor not later than the 14th of each month. A Competitor may enter for all the seven Competitions, but must cut 
out coupon below and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope : 

“The Prize Page,’”’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

That they may be available also to Overseas Competitors, Competitions I, II and VII will be the same each month 

until further notice, but the subjects for all the other Competitions may each month be changed. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS.; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—One GuInEa for the best original lyric. 


II.—Hatr A GUuINEA for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any author or book appearing in this 
Number. 


IIJ.—TurREE NEw Books for the best list of six poetical] 
similes. These may be original, or taken from 
literature, giving sources. 


IV.—HatrF A Guinea for the best definition of (1) wit, 
(2) humour, with a short passage from a well- 
known writer illustrative of each. 


V.—HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best criticism, 
in not more than twenty-four lines of verse, 
of any book advertised or reviewed in this 
Number of THE BOOKMAN. 


VI.—HAtF A GUINEA for 
the best review, in 
not more than one 
hundred words, of 
any recent book. 
Competitors should 
give names of Book, 
Author and Pub- 
lisher at head of 
each review. 


VII.—TueE Booka will be 
sent post free for 
twelve months to 
the sender of the 
best suggestion for 
a Competition. 


RESULTS OF 
COMPETITIONS 
FOR JUNE. 


I.—THE PRIZE OF ONE 
GUINEA for the best 
original lyric is 
awarded to Esther 
Raworth, 6, Pannal 
Ash Road, Harro- 

gate, Yorks, for the 
following : 


TWO SONGS. 


This is all my yearning, this 
my deep heart’s delight— 

To hear bird-song at morning 
and the sea-song at night ! 

Bird-song in the cool dawn when in freshest glory green 

Tall trees stand lapped in-primrose-foam and the drooping 
hyacinth’s sheen ; 

Pure music from the cherry-bough whose drifts on drifts 
of snow 

Flake down in pearly showers as the thrush flits to and 
fro; 


From “ Things Seen in Belgium,” by Clive Holland (Seeley, Service). 


And the golden flute-like lilting, pouring love’s ecstatic pain, 

Of the blackbird from the thicket veiled in swirls of sunlit 
rain— 

O Powers that scatter largess, give me for my heart’s 
delight 

To hear bird-song at morning and the sea-song at night ! 


For from far away at twilight, when the land is locked in rest, 

Comes a strange and luring whisper from the rose and 
opal west ; 

Purple waves are plashing softly in a silken, secret tune, 

And the low-voiced breezes answer to the same mysterious 
rune ; 

And the lone sea-gull crying, wheeling round on flashing 
wings 

In a magic silver circle, vague yet burning longing brings, 

And the whole wide heaven is murmuring like a mighty 
harp of gold, 

Breathing wistful peace and guerdon, dreams and hopes 
yet hardly told !— 

Ohidden gods of happiness, give 
me, for soul’s delight, 

To hear bird-song at morning 
and the sea-song at night ! 


We also select for printing : 


TO A BUTTERCUP., 


Pure cup of gold, what 
thoughts you bring, 

Abrim with dewy dawns of 
Spring ; 

You pledge the splendour and 
the grace 

Of rosy Summer’s smiling face. 


So frail, yet radiant and fair, 
The Sun’s first kiss you seem 


to hold, 

And pass it on to cheer my 
path 

With your unchanging heart 
of gold. 

So common—yet the loveliest 
thing ; 

So rich, because the earth is 
thine ; 

For in His planning, wondrous 
wise, 

The lowly flame with fire 
divine. 


What living canvases of light 

You paint upon our Native 

A Siesta, Brussels. Land ! 

No picture yet has e’er 
surpassed 

Your posy in a baby’s hand. 


Yet deeper still your beauty thrills, 
As Heaven’s workmanship I mark ; 
This miracle within the root— 
God’s finger fashioned in the dark. 
(George S. Astins, Lynton Lodge, Fourth Avenue, Hove, 
Sussex.) 
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THE PILLAR BOX 


(Visited at Sway, Hants, June oth, 
1930). 


It stands near a way-side cottage, 
This pillar box, small and red, 
And the trees in their silence listen 
To secrets the years have spread. 
And all down the Silver Roadway 

In visions we come—then pass— 
But I think that perchance our 
mem 
Will whisper across the grass. 


It stands at the old lane’s turning, 
And I thought as I stood to-day, 
With my hand on its unmoved 
cover, 
What wonderful 
lay— 
In that pillar box small and simple, 
That stands in a world apart, 
Like a mask that is only veiling 
The /Jife in the human heart! 


dreams there 


It holds such a power of meaning, 
That there in the sunlight gold, 
The roar of the world outside us— 
The dreams of the cities old— 

The hush of the spirit speaking, 
The words that are just a prayer, 

Were blended in one great chorus— 
For something of God stole there. 


I thought as the sun grew deeper 
And followed s down the lane, 

Of the current of thought still flowing 
From city and town and plain— 


Of the links that could bind so many, 


Of letters that came and went, 
And all that the vital spirit 
Of one of God’s workers meant. 


For out of the haunts of Nature, 
And far from the eyes of man, 

The power of a kindred purpose 
Can weave out its special plan. 

And that letter-box locked up tightly 
That stands by a dear old tree, 

Held something of haunting magic 
That ever will cling to me. 


It stands near a way-side cottage, 
And over the fair green land, 
We think of the hosts of letters 
That are posted by some kind hand. 
And all down the Silver Roadway, 
How often in dreams we'll pass, 
And I think that perchance our 
mem’ries 
Will whisper across the grass ! 


(Marjorie Crosbie, 10, Birches Barn 
Road, Wolverhampton, Staffs.) 


We also highly commend the lyrics 
by E. F. Christie (Hampstead), 
Phyllis E. Noble (Long Melford), 
Mrs. May Belben (Wimborne), Vera 
I. Arlett (Worthing), Kathleen Blyth 
(West Hartlepool), Ella Rivers Noble 
(Long Melford), Evelina San Garde 
(Oswaldtwistle), J. Morton George 
(Woodford Green), F. C. Bell (Ips- 
wich), Agnes Hart (London, S.W.), 
Gwendolen Leijonhufrud (Wimble- 
don), John E. Woods (Coventry), 


Cheapside’s Tree and 


Little Shops. 


From “ London Cameos,” by A. H. Blake (Herbert Jenkins). 


(Brighton), Jenny T. 


Norah M. Butterfield (Westward 
Ho!), Lorna Hill (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), Eva Fitzmaurice (Man- 
chester), Thomas Culshaw (Orms- 
kirk), J. M. Burns (Malta), Ierne 
Ormsby (Addiscombe), Mrs. 
Douglas Blair (Gisborne, New 
Zealand), C. C. Fraser (Liverpool), 
N. Ray (Belfast), John A. Bell- 
chambers (London, N.), Edith M. 
Walker (Bournemouth), Emily 
Davis (Dublin), Hilda Williams 
(Ormskirk), Mabel Herdman Porter 
(Faversham), M. Whitehouse (Bir- 
mingham), Margaret F. Woodzell 
(Plymouth), Margaret Fountain 
(Huntingdon), Doris Major (Hen- 
don), Dorothy E. W. Payne 
(London, E.), Rachel Currey Day 
(Vancouver), Joyce Benning (Dun- 
stable), Margaret A. B. Jones 
(Loughton), Stephen Walter 
(London, S.W.), Ada F. Strike 
(West Worthing), A. M. J. Parker 
(Mitcham), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), 
Fred B. Urquhart (Edinburgh), 
J. Percy Bryant (Taunton), Mary 
L. Lane (Victoria, Australia), Cyril 
E. Clarke (Manchester), J. Brown 
(Paraguay), D. F. Larkin 
Murray (Glasgow), Ann G. 


Williams (Middlesbrough), A. C. Seneviratne (Colomba), 
I. Ardern (West Runton), C. Burton (Forest Hill), 


Bertram R. 
(Coventry). 


Brown 


(Tiverton), Frances E. Hill 


II.—THE PRIZE OF HALF A GuINEA for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to M. Whitehouse, 12, Haden 
Street, Balsall Heath, Birmingham, for the 


following : 


£ 


Mr. Frederick Niven, 


whose new novel, ‘‘ The Three Marys,” was noticed 
in a recent issue. 


THE QUAINT COMPANIONS. By 
LEONARD MERRICK. (Hodder & Stoughton) 


“ But loudly, sweetly sang the slippers 
In the basket with the kippers.”’ 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG, 
Miss Thompson Goes Shopping. 
We also select for printing : 


HIGH WAGES. By Dorotuy WHIPPLE. 
(John Murray.) 


“A thousand guilders ! 
looked blue: 
So did the Corporation too.” 


BrowninG, The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
(Ethel M. Kennedy, 46, Aughton 
Road, Birkdale, Southport.) 
SHRIMPS FOR TEA. By JosEPHINE 
BLUMENFELD. (Heinemann.) 


“You live on land and little think 
What passes in the sea.” 


Hoop, The Supper Superstition. 
(A. C. Marshall, 20, St. John’s Road, 
Corstorphine, Edinburgh.) 
THE GOLDEN POUND. By A. S. M. 
Hutcuinson. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
. . . The sovereign’st thing on earth.”’ 
SHAKESPEARE, King Henry IV. 
(Emily Davis, 23, Mornington Road, 
Ranelagh, Dublin, S.W.9.) 
LADIES IN WAITING. By Joun DELL- 
BRIDGE. (Morley & Mitchell Kennerley.\ 


“If when ‘last dinner bell’s’ rung he 
is late, 
To insure better manners in future— 
Don’t wait!” 
BarHAM, Ingoldsby Legends 
(‘‘ The Knight and the Lady.’’) 


(Ada F. Strike, 38, Harrow Road, 
West Worthing.) 


The Mayor 
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III.--THE PrizE or THREE NEw Books for the best 
example of bathos from any well-known poet 
of this century is awarded to B. M. Beard, 
214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent, for the 
following : 


“* But Granchester! ah, Granchester ! 
There’s peace and holy quiet there, 
Great clouds along pacific skies, 

And men and women with straight eyes, 

Lithe children lovelier than a dream, 

A bosky wood, a slumbrous stream, 

And little kindly winds that creep 

Round twilight corners, half asleep. 

In Granchester their skins are white, 

They bathe by day, they 
bathe by night ; 

The women there do all 
they ought ; 

The men observe the Rules 
of Thought ; 

They love the Good; they 
worship Truth ; 

They laugh uproariously in 
youth ; 

(And when they get to feeling 
old, 

They up and shoot them- 
selves, I’m told).” 


RuPERT BROOKE, 
The Old Vicarage, Granchester. 


We also select for special 
commendation the replies by 
J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), 
J. Morton George (Woodford 
Green), Mrs. May Belben (Wim- 
borne), G. G. Tutt (Wombwell), 
John Coghlan (Dublin), Elsie 
Ord (Lincoln), Kathleen Blyth 
(West Hartlepool), A. N. L. 
Parker (Mitcham), M. Luckham 
(Cheshire), N. Ray (Belfast), 
Miss Mackechnie (St. Andrews), 
John E. Woods (Coventry). 


IV.—TuHeE PrizE oF HALF A 
GUINEA for the best 
criticism, in not more than two hundred words, 
of Hamlet’s famous soliloquy, ‘‘ To Be or Not 
To Be,” is awarded to Captain Wm. Jaggard, 
““Rose Bank,’’ Stratford-on-Avon, Warwicks, 
for the following : 


HAMLET: YOUTH OF SORROWS. 


Oft-quoted, frequently misunderstood, yet never stale ; 
terse, compact as egg, yet patent to all; this immortal 
meditation is based on Socrates’s ‘‘ Apology,”’ refined by 
Montaigne, whose ‘“ Essayes’’ nourished Shakespeare. 
Probably Catullus’s ‘‘ Sparrow elegy helped. Correct 
comprehension of this soliloquy provides the key-clue 
to_this greatest play. Here Shakespeare revealed his 
innermost, as in Biron, Gaunt, Jaques, Prospero, Timon 
and “ Sonnets.’”’ Penned at apex of creative genius, this 
passage exhibits Shakespeare observing, understanding all 
humanity. Nothing escaped that keen mnemonic record 
or magical memory. Into thirty-six lines is crammed a 
lifetime of experience, rounded off with exquisite touch : 
“Nymph! In thy orisons .. .’’ One slip occurs in ‘‘ No 
traveller returns,’’ seeing Hamlet interviewed his father 
from Beyond. Discussing death, Hamlet weighed not 
cowardly suicide to escape wave of cares, or “sea of 
troubles ’’; but removal of a crafty, better-dead murderer. 
Safety lay alone in feigned madness. Conscience worried 
him. Single-handed, faced by fearful odds, he renounced 
love, branded his guilty mother, reconstructed murder 
{French fashion), executed convicted murderer and forfeited 


author of “ Frogs Don't Grow Feathers.” (Just published 
by Hutchinson). 


life. Who of us, overwhelmed with similar handicaps, 
could successfully emerge? Queer anomaly! Hamlet, 
stage character, conferred more celebrity upon Denmark 
than all its famous natives combined. 


We also select for printing : 


No one can approach this soliloquy with a perfectly 
open mind, it is so ‘‘ full of quotations.’’ Yet one cannot 
read it unmoved. In that repetition of ‘‘ to sleep’’ one 
can feel Hamlet’s aching eyes as he thinks of the peaceful 
sleep denied him. Remembering the haunted sleep of 
later days, he cries in horror, “‘ perchance to dream.”” He 
sees the endless worry of the future, remorse should he 
murder his uncle, bitter remorse should he _ forbear. 
“Calamity of so long life,’’ he 
says. Then through his creation 
speaks the voice of the creator, 
tortured too, though differently 
—‘ the pangs of despised love,”’ 
as the eyes of the Dark Lady 
lJaugh at him, “the insolence 
of office ’’ as he remembers the 
bother about theatres and 
despised players. Surely 
Shakespeare too looked wist- 
fully at the ‘bare bodkin”’ 
that could end it all, as the 
hunted stag is given _ his 
“quietus.”’ With the wealth 
and variety of its images, with 
its haunting conciseness of 
expression, this speech expresses 
unforgettably the feelings of the 
inarticulate who are driven, for 
the moment, beyond endurance. 
It is great poetry, deep feeling 
woven into perfect music, and 
all the schoolboys of the ages can 
never make it hackneyed. 

(E. D. Young, 1, Bryn Bowydd, 
Blaenau Festiniog.) 


We also select for special 
commendation the replies from 
Mrs. May Belben (Wimborne), 
Mr. B. L. Jacot, jan George Howard (Bristol), 
C. S. Stamper (Grimsby), A. 
Davidson (Glasgow), Emily 
Davis (Dublin), Margaret A. B. Jones (Loughton), 
B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), S. Barrington McClean 
(Glasgow), John E. Woods (Coventry), Nora M. 
Butterfield (Westward Ho !), N. Ray (Belfast), Janet M. 
Smith (Bristol), Mrs. E. G. Elton (Pollard’s Hill), Mrs. 
M. Luckham (West Kirby), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), 
Gwendolen Leijonhufrud (Wimbledon), Clifford Bower- 
Shore (Stockport), Gertrude Hancox (New Malden), 
M. Grace (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Winifred Simmons 
(Parkstone), Sybil G. Gillett (London, S.W.), L. Bruce 
(Ashford). 


V.—ThHeE Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the most terse 
pathetic passage selected from any modern 
novel is awarded to Phyllis E. Noble, Bridge 
House, Lyston, Long Melford, Suffolk, for the 
following : 


“‘ Esteban was trying to makea decision. It had always 
been Manuel who had made the decisions, and even Manuel 
had never been forced to make as great a one as this. 
Esteban went slowly upstairs. The Captain waited for him, 
and waited so long that presently he ventured half the 
way up the stairs and listened. At first there was silence ; 
then a series of noises that his imagination was able to 
identify at once. Esteban had scraped away the plaster 
about a beam and was adjusting a rope about it. The 
Captain stood on the stairs trembling. ‘ Perhaps it’s best,’ 
he said to himself. ‘ Perhaps I should leave him alone. 
Perhaps it’s the only thing possible for him.’ Then on 
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hearing another sound he flung himself against the door, 
fell into the room and caught the boy. ‘Go away,’ cried 
Esteban. ‘Let me be. Don’t come in now.’ Esteban 
fell face downward upon the floor. ‘Iam alone, alone,’ he 
cried. The Captain stood above him, his great plain 
face ridged and grey with pain; it was his own old hours 
he was reliving. He was the awkwardest speaker in the 
world apart from the lore of the sea, but there are times 
when it requires a high courage to speak the banal. He 
could not be sure the figure on the floor was listening, but 
he said: ‘We do what we can. We push on, Esteban, 
as best we can. It isn’t for long, you know. Time keeps 
going by. You'll be surprised at the way time passes.’ ”’ 


THORNTON WILDER, The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 
We also select for printing : 


““ She was gone with Foxy into everlasting silence. She 
would suck no more honey from the rosy flowers, nor dance 
like a leaf in the wind. Abel would sit, these next nights, 
making a small coffin that would leave him plenty of bee- 
hive wood.” 

Mary WEBB, Gone To Earth. 


(Winifred Simmons, “ Sherenden,”’ Parkstone, Dorset.) 


We also highly commend the replies from Clifford 
Bower-Shore (Stockport), Fred W. Flear (Harpenden), 
Mrs. May Belben (Wimborne), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), 
Janet M. Smith (Bristol), M. A. B. Jones (Loughton), 
Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho !), John E. Woods 
(Coventry), B. A. Billings (Manchester), N. Ray (Bel- 
fast), Ada F. Strike (West Worthing), J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), C. Burton (Forest Hill), 
James P. Higgins (Birstall), Annie Andrew (Cheshire), 
C. S. Stamper (Grimsby). 


VI.—TueE PrizE oF HALF A GvuINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to Phyllis E. 
Noble, Bridge house, Lyston, Long Melford, 
Suffolk, for the following : 


THE ROCKLITZ. By Grorce R. PREEDyY. 
(John Lane.) 

Saxony in the seventeenth century, swayed by the 
Rocklitz, who ruled the impressionable young Elector 
with her “golden glance of all imaginable potency.” 
Her brief year of power, the dramatic intrigues of the 


court, the superstitious fear of witchcraft, the grim secrets 
of the Koenigsberg, are described with a masterly pen 
in this magnificent romance. The characters live—so vivid 
are they indeed that they arouse not only the interest but 
the emotions ; one feels stirred to sympathy or antagonism 
and sometimes even to shuddering horror—and the whole 
story is dominated by the enchanting personality of the 
Rocklitz herself. 


We also select for printing : 


THREE DAUGHTERS. By Jane DasHwoop. 
(John Murray.) 

This is a delightful comedy—the story of three girls and 
their matchmaking mother, spiced with the details of their 
affluent, well-upholstered life in the late Victorian era. 
But the serio-comic love affairs, the genial satire at the 
expense of snobbishness and conventionality do not obscure 
an undercurrent of sadness, of wistful regret for the pass- 
ing of youth and the fading of its roseate vision, of tender 
sympathy with the secret miseries of girlhood. ‘‘ That life 
of waiting, hoping, saying nothing, hiding her feelings, 
keeping everything in,’ has never been more faithfully 
portrayed. 


(G. Pitt, 8-6, Wyndham Crescent, N.19.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by R. K. Spedding (Liverpool), Clifford Bower-Shore 
(Stockport), John Coghlan (Dublin), S. R. Fuller 
(Streatham), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), E. D. Young 
(Blaenau Festiniog), C. S. Stamper (Grimsby), Margaret 


‘Owen (Whitstable), A. E. Gowers (Haverhill), M. White- 


house (Birmingham), N. Ray (Belfast), Winifred Murrell 
(Catford), Margaret A. B. Jones (Loughton), Mrs. 
Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), James P. Higgins (Bir- 
stall), H. Alun Jones (Quorn), M. J. Dobie (Moulds- 
worth), Ethel M. Kennedy (Southport), Ada F. Strike 
(West Worthing), Aileen N. J. Parker (Mitcham), 
Fred B. Urquhart (Edinburgh), Mrs. E. G. Elton 
(Pollard’s Hill), Mrs. H. Hardy (Weymouth), J. A. 
Jenkins (Liverpool), Evelyn Bamber (Wiltshire). 


VII.—A PrizE oF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BooKMAN is awarded to Gertrude Hancox, 
7, Lime Grove, New Malden, Surrey, and to 
Norah M. Butterfield, ‘‘ Etain,’ Golf Links 
Road, Westward Ho !), Devon. 


Current Fiction. 


APRIL FOOLS.! 


John Touchwood must have possessed a highly developed 
sense of humour as well as a vivid conception of dramatic 
possibilities to think of giving his fine country mansion to 
his unsuccessful relations, provided they all lived in it 
together! At his birthday celebrations on April 1st, 
where all are present except the wealthy host himself, who 
has made a surprising and unpopular marriage with his 
secretary, we get a glimpse of the clashings and jealousies 
which the whimsical John foresees will lend themselves to 
situations worthy of the best stage farce. If you have 
read “‘ Poor Relations ” you will not need to be told that Mr. 
Mackenzie has excellent material in the way of character 
to work upon; for ‘ April Fools”’ is a sequel and one 
which inflicts no pangs of disappointment. It is a sheer 
delight from first to last, the characters are drawn in a 
spirit of buoyant comedy, the dialogue so terse and pointed 
that you can hear a full house roaring with laughter at 
every line. There are the testy George and his actress 
wife ; Laurence, the clergyman turned actor, with his 
devoted wife Edith waiting on him hand and foot ; James ; 
the emotional Beatrice ; Hilda, the widowed mother of 
Harold—and what unlimited fun Mr. Mackenzie gets out 
of the solemn, bespectacled, literal-minded Harold, the 


1 By Compton Mackenzie. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


butt of his Uncle Hugh and of his two lively cousins ! 
But then he gets unlimited fun out of the whole family, 
with their individual absurdities and amusing human fail- 
ings—and, like the artist he is, adds to the enjoyment of 
the farce by giving it an unexpected twist and neatly 
turning the tables on John Touchwood, and on the reader 
who has been sharing John’s mischievous anticipations. 

A. A. 
FIRE OF YOUTH.? 

Guy Wetherby’s life had been shattered by the early 
death of his wife, and he left his four children to the care 
of his sister-in-law. They grew up wild, joyous creatures 
in a little English coast town, swimming in the sea or, 
when the weather was calm, sailing on it in their canoe. 
It was the sea that brought Phil Wetherby her first 
romance, for she saved Terry Maclean from drowning, and 
the two young people instantly fell in love with each other. 
Terry however saw no immediate prospect of marriage, 
and felt it his duty to go away, secretly pledged to Phil, 
as she was to him, but leaving her to brood on his silence 
and absence while he tried to make their future happiness 
secure. Disaster fell on the family ; Guy Wetherby died 
and, reduced to poverty, they turned their old home into 
a guest house. Thither came Timothy Wing, a man of 


2 By Margaret Pedler. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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mature years and comfortable income who, touched by the 
valiant struggle Phil was making on behalf of her sister and 
two brothers, helped them on in their various careers and 
then asked her to marry him. Prompted by gratitude, she 
accepted his offer, and then Terry 

returned. Poor Phil was stricken to _ = 
discover that she cared for him still. 

He used fair means and foul to force 
her to break the promise she had given 
to Timothy, and she fought him and 
her own heart until—but you must 
read Mrs. Margaret Pedler’s charming 
romance to learn how Phil solved her 
problem, or at least how fate solved it 
forher. It is astory full of interest and 
pleasing sentiment, and Mrs. Pedler’s 
many admirers will find in it all the 
charm and graciousgess which make her 
work so deservedly popular. A Ae 


MANY CAPTIVES.* 


If you read Mr. Owen’s “ The 
Shepherd and the Child’’—and if 
you did not you have missed a story of rare charm and 
beauty—you are not likely to have waited for anyone 
to recommend you to read his new novel, ‘‘ Many Captives.” 
This is written with the same quiet realism as the other, 
the same sympathetic understanding of men and women, 
and with something of spiritual significance underlying the 
development of its narrative. One way or another certain 
of its people are captives, they are shut in by tempera- 
ment or circumstance from a full enjoyment of life, and 
the story is of how some of them—Crossford, the ex- 
convict, in particular, helped tactfully and finely by Gil 
Southwaite, the soldier whom the War had immured in 
a prison of deafness—broke out of bondage and found 
freedom. The characters are drawn and their destinies 
shaped with insight and imagination; but it is useless 
trying to summarise such a book as this; the delicate 
art of it all would lose too much in any sort of outline. 
You can only realise the pathos, the dramatic power and 
beautifully humane philosophy of it by surrendering 
yourself to its spell and growing absorbed in its atmosphere, 
and you will find it well worth while to do that. 

A. R. 
ESCAPADE.‘ 


When a writer to-day promises “ creative autobiography,” 
the work, if well written at all, is almost 
certain of a succés fou. For there is 
nothing more wildly popular than the 
mental twistings of an ego and if laid 
bare to an erotic public. ‘‘ Escapade ”’ 
is well written, even if at times over- 
burdened with the too strained sophis- 
tries of morbid youth brought into 
contact with unforeseen eventualities, 
and forced to find its feet undefended by 
its natural environment. A slight in- 
fusion of mature humour and a little 
more critical discrimination would have 
made the book more palatable, but, 
on the other hand, it does in some 
degree recapture for us the reaction 


of ingenuous youth to its new and Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


difficult surroundings. Otherwise it 

would be difficult to understand the 

necessity for such books to be written. After all we are 
asked to believe that this is an age of youth triumphant, 
and we must pay for this belief. G. FP. 


SHRIMPS FOR TEA.’ 


Here is a book of—we were going to say—short stories, 
but these are altogether different from the O. Henry 
3 By John Owen. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 


4 By Evelyn Scott. 7s.6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
5 By Josephine Blumenfeld. 7s. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) 


Miss Evelyn Scott. 


tradition and probably only the most enlightened editor 
would believe that his readers might enjoy them. In 
that he would be wrong, seeing that the taste for some- 
thing unmechanical, something lifelike, vaguely beautiful, 
has grown and grown since Katherine 
Mansfield blazed the trail. This com- 
parison with an illustrious writer may 
seem excessive, for apparently this is 
Miss Blumenfeld’s first book. But the 
fantasy of these little vignettes caused 
more than one of those to whom the 
present writer showed this volume to 
make the aforementioned comparison. 
And as in this rather unusual review 
of a strikingly unusual book we have 
been a little personal, one may surmise 
that we have here an instance of 
heredity, for the book is dedicated 
to “R. D. B.,” whose Diary we 
have all of late been reading. It 
is hard to pick out for special com- 
mendation any one of these ex- 
quisite sketches, for if we were to 
praise one there would be several others knocking at our 
heart and asking why they should be left out. This is a 
book that one lingers over. People no doubt exist who 
would, on reading it, complain that they are not accustomed 
to such things. Begone, ye dullards! Know that you 
have held in your hands something whose fragile beauty, 
compact of sorrow and laughter, is too good for such as 
you. And turn to your dull magazines where this kind 
of story will be considered to be not sufficiently like honey 
and too much like honey-dew. HB, 


KINDNESS IN A CORNER.® 


In fiction Mr. Powys has still to do better than his 
astonishing novel, ‘‘ Mr. Weston’s Good Wine.” It was 
his high-water mark so far. It showed how capable he was 
of welding into one remarkable whole the dark realism 
and the fantastic comedy of his earlier books. It trans- 
muted facts into symbols as easily and unconsciously and 
beautifully as a human being can transmute mere air 
into the music of the human voice. ‘‘ Kindness in a 
Corner ’’ in a sense carries us back to some of the earlier 
work of Mr. Powys. It is (as his publishers put it) comedy 
pure and simple. Comedy, yes; and simple as the morn- 
ing light is simple falling across the sea. Nor perhaps 
would it be unfair to add that if you 
do not find it pure ’’—honi soit qui 
mal y pense. The Rev. Silas Dottery, 
whom Mr. Powys’s readers will already 
have met in earlier tales, is the central 
figure in this new book. He passes 
through the chapters rather likea dear, 
benevolent dream—a simpleton in whom 
is no guile. What guile there is, down 
in that little Dorset corner pictured in 
the book, belongs to the neighbouring 
Canon Dibben and his peeking, prying 
wife. (Yet guile is a hard word to 
throw at two such flesh-and-bloodless 
creatures.) Between them they seek 
the downfall of that innocent and truly 
Mr. Compton reverend gentleman; but there are 

Mackenzie. apparently unseen presences guarding 
him; and the evil returns to smite the 

giver. Such an analysis however is rather like trying to catch 
a butterfly intact, bloom and all, by flinging one’s cap at 
it—the poor crumpled thing bears no longer any resem- 
blance to its quivering original. Mr. Powys’s novels 
always evade analysis—they are like poems in that respect 
—and none evades analysis more successfully than this 
new one. If beautiful writing, limpid as a sunny stream, 
means nothing to you, or if you don’t care for tales that, 
without any apparent rhyme or reason, go on for their own 


By T. F. Powys. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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sweet sake, ‘‘ Kindness in a Corner’’ will never please you. 
But if these things delight you, and if you care for art as 
coloured and detached and useless as a bubble, here is a 
book that will hold you entranced. C. H. W. 


THE EDWARDIANS.’ 


Twenty-five years is not such a long time that the 
memory of many of Miss Sackville-West’s readers, and 
even some of her reviewers, will fail to retain a very clear 
picture of the England she recalls in this devastatingly 
brilliant comedy of manners. It is not society at large 
with which she concerns herself, but that tiny corner of it 
wherein the “‘ top-notchers ”’ of this century’s first lustrum 
disported themselves. If we are to believe Miss Sackville- 
West entirely, these gambols were even more scandalous 
and futile, the disparity between private morals and public 
respectability they indicate even more glaring, than con- 
temporary gossip-writers (surely there were such people) 
could bring themselves to hint at. But the fact is we 
have detected Miss Sackville-West in one or two anachron- 
isms (she is years out with the date of the first rubber 
boom). We have half a mind not to accept her arraignment 
of her Edwardian progenitors in its entirety. The devil, 


we are assured, is not so black as he is frequently painted, 
and it may be that like so many bright spirits among her 
young contemporaries this author is a little obsessed by 
that social conscience of which her forefathers only possessed 
the rudiments, and in her fervour to expose the follies and 
falsities of the old regime, has slightly overstepped the 
limits of fair comment. Nevertheless her book is brilliant. 
She conveys most vividly the atmosphere of that great 
house in the South (few will fail to recognise it) which 
forms so suitable a background for her post-Victorian 
but still feudal pageant. Not a few of her characters are, 
or were, real people, and difficult though it is to work 
celebrities into a novel, the feat is here accomplished 
triumphantly. Against that it must be said that the 
minor characters of the comedy, the ducal hero’s dowager 
mother and his charming sister, the bourgeois couple whom 
his caprice introduced into the charmed circle with un- 
satisfactory results, the innumerable servants, are far more 
alive and convincing than the heavyweights, His Grace 
and that romantic explorer friend of his, Mr. Leonard 
Anqguetil, neither of whom can we accept as honest flesh 
and blood. A. G. 


7 By V. Sackville-West. 7s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.) 


FRANCISCAN SANCTITY.* 


To establish the point of view and the controlling spirit, 
it seems desirable to indicate in the first place that this 
study of certain famous Tertiaries in the Order of St. 
Francis is the work of a Roman Catholic, that it bears the 
nihil obstat of the English Censor deputatus and the Impri- 
matuy of the Vicar-General at Westminster. In the second 
place it is a competent production, giving full lists of the 
authorities from which it depends, though it has obviously 
the difficulties of its standpoint for those of other com- 
munions, and for those especially who are outside the 
official churches. Some of these will remember, for ex- 
ample, that the last word—which may be well a word of 
another kind—has yet to be said on the alleged “‘ poison ”’ 
of Manichezan doctrine and on the Catharist heresy. They 
may feel also that the primitive Rule of the Third Order is 
not only “ at first sight ’’ but otherwise ‘‘ rather an unin- 
spiring document.” With its twelve Pater noster at Mat- 
tins, for those who cannot read, its seven for each of the 
other church hours, three for a lapsus lingue and fifty for a 
departed soul, one recalls inevitably the Buddhist praying- 
wheel. There must be a justification of the latter some- 
where in the world of ingenuity if these repetitions can 
reduce purgatorial fires and be acceptable at the Throne of 
God as a tolerable part of practice in any Dedicated Life. 
The studies are seven in number, respectively on Blessed 
Angela of Foligno, St. Margaret of Cortona, St. Louis IX, 
King of France, Blessed Ramon Lull—as fashion requires 
us now to remember him who from time immemorial has 
been known and celebrated as Raymund Lully—St. Bridget 
of Sweden, Blessed Ippolito Galantini, and Blessed Bene- 
detto Cottolengo. One is grateful in particular for the last 
two monographs, the subjects of which have been known 
to very few in England. 

It is difficult to mention the writer by name, as there is 
no ground for determining whether she is married or 
“single ’’; but I have termed her work competent. It is 
well done throughout, and corresponds to the conventional 
descriptive formula of ‘‘ good reading,’ even though the 
literary palate feels somewhat jaded by recurring extrava- 
gance of laudation. Blessed Angela is amongst “‘ greatest 
of Catholic mystics,’”’ belongs to the ‘‘ great teachers,’ and 
her one book is ‘‘ magnificent,’’ seeing that some of its 
revelations reach “ transcendent spheres.’’ Three letters 
of St. Margaret remain extant, and these are ‘‘ admirable.” 
St. Louis is a synthesis of his century’s ‘ highest aspira- 
tions,’’ and the inheritor of a “ great tradition,’ not apart 
apparently from “ the relentless crusade against the Albi- 


* “‘ Among the Franciscan Tertiaries.””. By Nesta de Robeck. 
tos. 6d. (Dent.) 


gensians,’’ while he also left letters described as “‘ beautiful.’” 
The expletives multiply in respect of Raymund Lully, whose: 
alleged picture of his mother in ‘‘ Blanquerna ”’ is ‘“‘ delight- 
ful,’ while his ‘“‘ Art of Contemplation is ‘‘ colossal,’’ his. 
Book of the Gentile ’’ contains delightful inventions,”’ 
his “‘ Ars Magna’”’ testifies to ‘‘ astounding richness and 
originality ’’ of mind, and some poems of his old age are not 
merely “‘ great ’’ but one of them is among his “‘ finest works. 
in verse.’’ Great also—‘‘ another great work ’’—is his 
“Tree of Science.’’ These and many other enthusiasms. 
and exaggerations offer unawares a touchstone for the 
thesis at large. It is throughout uncritical, especially on 
the miraculous’ side, to which conspicuous prominence is. 
given. So also the supposititious ‘“‘ crown of thorns ”’ sent 
to King Louis from Constantinople is accepted unflinch- 
ingly at the face value of the claim made concerning it, 
and is described as ‘‘a most sacred relic.’’ Again, the 
pseudonymous writings which pass under the name of 
Dionysius the Areopagite are cited in terms which imply 
their authentic nature. 

Among those who stand apart from the orthodox circles, 
I believe that there is none who recognises more fully than 
myself and perhaps has testified more to the importance and 
value of the Catholic records of sanctity, especially on the 
mystical side. But it is precisely in view of this standpoint 
that exception must be taken on my part to these indis- 
criminate studies, which seem to me the more harmful to. 
their cause in proportion as their writer shows herself more 
fully equipped by an intimate knowledge of her subject, 
with its historical and literary connections. I am reminded 
continually of Ernest Hello and his ‘‘ Physionomies de 
Saints,’’ so pleasant and tender in its appreciations, so futile 
in the critical sense. Asa particular case in point, occur- 
ring in the present volume: once or occasionally, once in 
fact, or ‘‘ constantly’ St. Margaret of Cortona, in her 
ecstasy of prayer, may have been raised, as stated, high up 
in the air. We know of such episodes, apart from all sanc- 
tity, in the annals of psychical research. They are all 
nihil ad vem, and it matters little whether they happened 
or not; but when we read of the same saint’s affirmed 
mystical marriage as ‘‘ performed in the presence of the 
saints and angels of Heaven ”’ ; when we note that “ a ring 
was placed on her finger ’’ and ‘‘ a crown of rubies on her 
head ’’ ; and when we are asked to accept all this, not alone 
as a veridic but “a sublime experience,” we know exactly 
where we are, that is to say, in the pantomime of a great. 
subject. It calls to be delivered from the marvel side of 
psychical vision and illusion, and also—it must be added 
regretfully—from records of Franciscan Tertiaries which 
abound therein. 

A. E, WalreE, 
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SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE.* 


English readers have within recent years had their means 
of acquainting themselves with the modern literature of 
the three Scandinavian countries considerably extended. 
For long only the two great Norwegians, Ibsen and Bjérnson, 
were at all well known here. Then came a rather in- 
discriminate cult of Strindberg, who however is still only 
partially represented in translation, much of which is of 
very inferior quality ;, but this will be remedied by the 
new series of versions which, thanks to the generosity of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, Messrs. Cape have in course of publica- 
tion. Other writers who are now tolerably accessible to 
those who cannot read them 
in the original are Knut 
Hamsun, Selma _ Lagerlof, 
Johan Bojer, Martin Ander- 
sen Nex6 and, our most 
recent discovery, Sigrid 
Undset. But the work of 
some of the older writers, 
such as Jonas Lie and Henrik 
Pontoppidan, are hardly 
known to us. It is a pity, 
by the way, that in the 
“Selected List of Scandi- 
navian Books in Engiish 
Translation ’’ appended to the 
handbook under consideration 
only those published in 
America, with the names of 
the American publishers only, 
though many of them have 
appeared also in England, are 
given. The translation was 
made and printed in the 
United States, but one would 
have thought that in an 
edition intended for this 
country the necessary revision 

might have been made. 

Otherwise this is an ex- 
tremely useful book. Mr. 
Topsée-Jensen, while giving 
a multitude of precise infor- 
mation, has contrived to avoid 
a mere uninspiring catalogue 
of facts and dates. Whether 
he deals with a movement, a 
man or a book, he is able ina 
few words to make us realise 
his or its essential character, 
and his critical dicta are illum- 
inating. Take, as an exampie 
of his power of getting a 
great deal of meaning into a 
small space, this paragraph 
on a book well known in England, Knut Hamsun’s 
Hunger ”’ : 

“This brilliant book is laid in Christiania (now Oslo), and 
it pictures a young author’s hopeless struggle for existence. 
Hunger itself, which gradually breaks down his nervous system, 

~ is described realistically enough, but the point of view is quite 
other than that of Naturalism. Hamsun had learned from 
Dostoievsky and, so far as style is concerned, from Mark Twain. 
Everything is subjectively apprehended ; the book deals with 
the moods that hunger calls forth, the visions and wild imagin- 
ings of fever; the total disturbance of the normal mental life. 
At the same time his style, by its sensitivity and its wealth of 
nuances, marks a complete rebirth of Norwegian prose.” 


Mr. Tops6e- Jensen traces the development of the Scandi- 
navian literatures from the intellectual awakening in the 
early seventies, of which that remarkable man, Georg 
Brandes, was the trumpet-voice, through the naturalistic, 
neo-romantic and symbolistic movements down to the 
present day. He deals with the three countries, Denmark, 

* “ Scandinavian Literature: From Brandes to Our Day.” 
By H. G. Topse-Jensen. Translated by Isaac Anderson. 
7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


King Thor-Adam, or Sig (Tur, 

Ada, Sagg or Zax in 

Bumerian), deified as Zeus. 
(From Atricolli bust in Vatican, after Alinari). 


From “ The British Edda,” by L. 4. Waddell (Chapman & Hall). 


Dar, 


Norway and Sweden, concurrently, though in separate 
chapters, for, he says, ‘‘ in the days of the great men of the 
Nerth, the days of Brandes and Strindberg, the North 
formed an intellectual entity.’”’ This however he considers 
is ceasing to be true. 

“Each of them goes its own way, even though each constantly 
follows attentively and with understanding the development 
of the other two. The twentieth century will speak of a Danish, 
a Norwegian and a Swedish literature. The term ‘ Scandinavian’ 
will then be a geographical designation, but it will not be the 
expression of an intellectual reality.” 


That is a fruitful theme for this able author’s further 


development. F.. 
THE EDDA 
INTERPRETED.* 


In the view of most 
authorities on the subject 
the elder or poetic Edda, 
regarded as the chief monu- 
ment of early Scandinavian 
literature, is a collection of 
detached lays of which the 
subject-matter is purely 
mythical. But that is far 
from being the opinion of 
Dr. L. A. Waddell, who, 
already the author of several 
striking and highly con- 
troversial books on the origin 
of civilisation in general and 
the British race in particular, 
has made a new translation 
of the Edda and published it 
with an elaborate interpreta- 
tive commentary. 

“The Edda,” he asserts, “‘ is 

historic, not only in the sense 
in which epic poetry in general 
is historic, in respect that is to 
say that it expresses the ideas 
and aspirations of a nation at 
some great stage or crisis of its 
development ; but also in the 
sense and by reason of the cir- 
cumstance that all its main 
incidents are both in spirit and 
in actual fact things which befell 
the ancestors of the people 
among whom the poet lived, 
and for whom he composed his 
epic. 
That, though sufficiently 
startling, is only the be- 
ginning of his argument. 
Maintaining—what indeed is 
universally admitted—that 
the lays as they exist in the 
twelfth century manuscript 
are in a state of utter disorder, he has with an infinity 
of pains worked out a new arrangement for them; and 
that, he claims, displays them as a coherent whole, 
the homogeneous work of a single poet, whose theme is 
no less than the authentic history of the birth of a civilisa- 
tion. Further, that civilisation is our own ; for Dr. Waddell 
is convinced, on philological and other grounds, that the 
Edda is not Icelandic but British in origin, a point on which 
he receives more support from other scholars than he is 
likely to obtain for all his theories. 

For in his inquiry into the identity of the hero of his 
epic, the culture hero of Britain, he travels a long and fan- 
tastic journey, which leads him far from any western 
island, be it Albion or Thule. To follow his arguments in 
detail, whether to endorse or to controvert them, would 
require a great deal of space and an erudition as wide as 
his own. In brief, having sought in earlier books to 
establish “‘ the identity of the Sumerians with the early 


* “ The British Edda.” By L. A. Waddell. zs. 
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Aryans or Goths, the ancestors of the Early Britons and 
Anglo-Saxons,”’ he maintains that the ‘ British Edda,” 
as now reconstructed, furnishes him with a final proof. It 


“‘is disclosed to be all unsuspectedly the great national epic of 
the ancient Britons of the pre-Christian period, which was 
sung adown the ages by our ancestors in these islands. It is 
also seen to be the hitherto unknown source of floating British 
tradition on which were based the fascinating legends of King 
Arthur and his knights and their Holy Grail, of ‘ St. George of 
Cappadocia and Merrie England,’ with his Red Cross, of many 
of our Nursery Tales, and much of the imagery of Milton, and 
of the * Faerie Queene.’ It also preserves early and authentic 
historical versions of the Adam-Eve-Eden legend, and of the 
historical human originals of the leading gods, demigods and 
goddesses of classical antiquity, who were deified or canonised 
in gratitude for their great benefactions to mankind. And 
nowhere else, except in the Edda, do we find a complete ancient 
literary tradition of the early history of the world and of pre- 
Adamite man which will bear examination in the light of the 
ascertained facts of Science.” 


This is pretty comprehensive, and a theory which equates 
the northern Thor not only with King Arthur and St. 
George, but with Zeus, Prometheus, Adam and Indra has 
at any rate the interest of audacity. It is supported by a 
wealth of illustrations, from Sumerian seals and other 
sources. F. B. 


HOW PLANTS GROW.* 


Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose is indefatigable. It is barely 
twelve months since we had his ‘‘ Motor Mechanism of 
Plants,’’ a big book in every sense of the word. Now 
there comes ‘‘ Growth and Tropic Movements of Plants,” 
a continuation and amplification of its predecessor, running 
into 450 pages. Naturally it is for the scientist ; and even 
he will not find it ‘“‘easy’”’ reading. But the points dis- 
cussed are most fascinating, and though there is bound to 
be controversy over some of the findings, it cannot be 
doubted that the author has proved himself a great pioneer 
in the field of plant physiology. 

This latest explanation of his experiments and investiga- 
tions deals particularly with the movements of growing 
organs under the changing conditions of environment. 
We may long have taken it for granted that variation of 
temperature, for example, or the alternation of light and 
darkness, will affect the rate of growth. Here we are 
given proof, the outcome of most meticulous observation 
and the employment of most sensitive instruments. How 
great are the difficulties confronting the investigator may 
be gathered from the statement that the average rate of 
longitudinal growth in a plant is about one hundred- 
thousandth of an inch per second, a length which is half 
that of a single wave of sodium light. Even with the 
magnifying growth-recorders hitherto employed, several 
hours were required to detect its measure and rate, and as 
it is essential to accurate investigation that all other 
conditions, such as light and heat, should be kept strictly 
constant throughout the experiment, it was obvious that 
the element of uncertainty could only be eliminated by 
reducing the experiment to a few minutes. This necessi- 
tated the devising of a method of very high magnification, 
and an automatic record of the magnified rate of growth. 

It is the descriptions of such overcomings of seemingly 
insuperable difficulties which make the book interesting 
to even the non-technical reader. It is well illustrated 
with drawings of the instruments employed, and contains 
numerous graphs of the results obtained. In one special 
particular Sir Jagadis sets an admirable example to other 
writers on complicated technical and scientific matters : he 
gives a lucid summary at the end of each chapter and a 
general review at the end of the book. 

W. R. C. 


* “Growth and Tropic Movements of Plants.’”’ By Sir 
Jagadis Chunder Bose. 21s. (Longmans.) 


THREE ENGLISH WOMEN IN 
AMERICA* 


The title of this volume might lead one to expect that 
it was yet another of those unnecessary compilations that 
used to be termed “ publishers’ books.” But the reading 
of a very few pages is sufficient to dispel that surmise, and 
to bring the pleasing conviction that here is a true book, 
carefully and adroitly planned, informed by an excellent 
central idea, and most skilfully written. 

It was undoubtedly a very happy idea to bring together 
in one volume the American experiencee and impressions 
of three gifted women so various as Mrs. Trollope, Fanny 
Kemble and Harriet Martineau. Chance took all three of 
them to America at the same moment of its history—to 
wit, the presidency of Jackson, when ‘‘ Chicago was a 
village of about twenty houses; Detroit a hamlet.” It 
was the time when America was beginning definitely to 
break away from Europe and to work out its own destiny. 
Certainly it was not an easy time for the English visitor. 
American manners were then at their nadir, and expectora- 
tion was the national pride and solace. Self-consciousness 
was extraordinarily acute, and the faintest breath of 
criticism hurt like a wound. Dame Una Pope-Hennessy 
remarks that ‘“‘ no English persons of their day were ever 
prepared to admit that they were not generally attractive 
and superior to every foreigner they met.’’ Assuming this 
to be approximately correct, we can see the perils awaiting 
the English visitors, none of whom was a model of circum- 
spection. Mrs. Trollope’s visit was part of a harum- 
scarum enterprise foredoomed to failure, and her disap- 
pointment and sufferings added zest to her scathing indict- 
ment. Fanny Kemble, after repeating her stage triumphs 
in America, married an American slave-owner, and 
promptly found herself in a hornet’s nest. Her accounts 
of the plantations are ghastly reading, and bear the hall- 
mark of truth. 

The best equipped and the most self-assured of these 
travellers was Harriet Martineau, who entered America 
with introductions of irresistible authority. She was 
féted and lionised to her heart’s content, but her barque 
also split on the rock of slavery. She was, to say the least, 
a competent and clear-sighted observer, and her testimony 
is impressive and terrible. When she wrote her book 
on her return, she insisted that the radical American 
weakness was ‘‘the worship of opinion.’”’ The sound- 
ness of the view did not obtain for her immunity 
from vituperation, and America, as after Dickens’s 
report, ‘‘went up like a soda-water bottle.” ‘‘ She 
fed at our tables and she calls dear, delightful Boston 
pedantic.”” “‘ Does a woman of circumscribed education 
and recluse habits feel herself competent to teach a 
whole nation ? ”’ 

But it was poor Mrs. Trollope who left behind her the 
most lasting resentment. Her strictures became bitter 
jibes in stores and saloons. ‘‘ When a man threw his legs 
on a balcony or spat on the floor of a music-hall, he heard 
shouts of ‘a trollope! a trollope!’’’ Since these days 
English visitors and residents have learned prudence and 
politeness, and have come to understand better American 
susceptibility. The author of this valuable and most 
entertaining volume is herself a model of discretion. She 
has retold three absorbing chapters of biography, and has 
skilfully allowed her characters to speak for themselves. 
This is a book warmly to be recommended to all who value 
good workmanship. It is full of human interest and rich 
in entertainment, and is a not unimportant contribution 


* “Three English Women in America.”” By Una Pope- 
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ARTHUR ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 


It is with the deepest regret that we 
record the death of Mr. Arthur St. John 
Adcock, Editor of THE Bookman, 


Hopper & Stoucuton Ltp. 


R. PERCY HODDER-WILLIAMS. 
RALPH HODDER-WILLIAMS. 


In place of the customary editorial ‘‘ Bookman’s 
Diary,” we have invited appreciations of St. John 
Adcock’s many-sided activities and genius from 
among the host of men and women of letters who 
so prized his friendship and shared our admiration 
of the spirit in which he conducted the active editor- 
ship of this paper during more than twenty years. 


ST. JOHN ADCOCK—THE MAN. 


By RosBert Lynn. 


Arthur St. John Adcock was loved as very few men 
among contemporary writers have been loved. He was 
loved not only in the inner circle of his family and 
friends, but even by those who knew him little more 
than as an acquaintance. It was impossible to meet 
him even casually without realising that here was a 
man of invincibly open and generous character which 
would stand all the tests of circumstances. He had a 
natural flow of kindness—not of vague, sentimental 
kindliness, but of eager and unselfish interest in his 
fellows and their fortunes—that could be guessed at 
from a glance at his pensive face with its quizzical 
smile; and his kindness was matched by his 
courage. 


He had to work hard all his life, and often to work 
in circumstances that would have made other men 
miserable with apprehension. When I knew him first 
he was living the always precarious life of the free- 
lance, knowing that he must not allow illness itself 
to interfere with his work ; and though he lived under 
the constant threat of serious illness, he would never 
submit to becoming an invalid, but performed many a 
day’s task in defiance of the doctor’s orders. Few 
people realise how much courage it needs to remain 
cheerful in such circumstances, when the very existence 
of a writer’s home is menaced by the black shadow of 
ill-health. St. John Adcock however was as little of 
a valetudinarian as Stevenson, and his anxieties could 
do as little to diminish his cheerfulness as to diminish 
his astonishing industry. 


He was fortunate no doubt in having an inborn love 
of writing. He loved writing to such a degree that, 
when unable to write the poetry and prose which he 


would have written if he had possessed a private income, 
he would turn what to most men would have seemed 
the tedium of compulsory task-work into a pleasure. 
If he stole a few hours of the day in the company of his 
friends or in the busy assistance of someone in trouble— 
possibly a man he scarcely knew—he never allowed 
those stolen hours to lessen the day’s output, but would 
make up for their loss by sitting up when the rest of 
the world was in bed, and hammering away at his type- 
writer till the day’s belated duty was accomplished. 
When one remembers the frailty of his constitution one 
realises that his industry, like his cheerfulness, was on 
the heroic scale. 


Like most men who mingle journalism with literature, 
he had to live a good deal in Grub Street, but he never 
became a spiritual inhabitant of Grub Street. Un- 
exhausted by his almost ceaseless professional activities, 
he still contrived to find time to write poetry and 
imaginative prose that expressed his spiritual longings. 
He had time even to write long letters to his friends. 
He had time for his club and his dining clubs. He had 
time to go to the help of innumerable people in diffi- 
culties. He lived indeed like a man who had twenty- 
four waking hours in his day. 


Of his innumerable kindnesses to others no one but 
himself knew the full tale. If it was money they 
needed, he would give more than he could afford. If 
it was work, he would put himself to endless trouble to 
secure it for them. If they were in distress of mind and 
needed sympathy, he would put his work aside and let 
them pour out their woes by the hour without ever 
showing a sign of boredom or impatience. He was so 
little of an egotist that it never struck him as unreason- 
able that so many people should make large demands 
on his time and vitality while he himself made no 
demands on anybody. 


The truth is that, frail though his health was, it was 
impossible to exhaust his spirit. When he left his 
work for the company of his friends, he was like a man 
who had never known care or weariness. He was as 
eager for an argument as an undergraduate, was equally 
happy when silent or quizzing or adding to the comic 
news of the world with a good story of someone he had 
recently met. Modest, tolerant, without a grain of 
malice, he made friends even among those who in most 
points were his opposites in character. 


He was a man indeed in whom good nature existed 
without weakness, and in whom goodness was charming. 
To visit him in his home, if one was in a mood of dejec- 
tion, was like passing from winter into summer. In a 
home so rich in affection the death last month of his 
brilliant daughter, Marion St. John Webb, must have 
been a sorrow all but insupportable. ‘‘ We have a firm 
belief in the future,’’ he wrote to me after it, ‘‘ and are 
more certain than we are of most things that she is not 
dead.” But the grief of the parting I suspect broke 
his heart—as unselfish and precious and heroic a heart 
as I have ever known. 
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ST. JOHN ADCOCK: THE FRIEND. 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


It is an honour, but an honour which makes one feel 
very humble, to be able to write these words. A fort- 
night ago to-day, on the eve of leaving England for a 
few weeks or months, I had a long talk with St. John 
Adcock in his office at St. Paul’s House. He was bearing 
the burden of a recent loss with splendid and indomitable 
courage ; but I think the unintelligible mystery of this 
world led him to speak of deeper things than we usually 
discussed. He spoke with an unusual warmth about a 
recent scathing attack on Christianity, and said that 
evidently the writer had mistaken political and official 
religion, as Gibbon did, for real religion, which was far 
more than ceremony and form. Before parting he asked 
me to send him my address, as he wanted me to let 
him have some contribution to this paper. And here 
I am, with woods around me, and the singing of birds 
in the sun, and flowers, and the sea’s rumour very near. 
When I opened my day-old paper this morning it was 
to read, with a sorrow which makes it difficult to write, 
the news of his death. 


I can only say very imperfectly what many are feeling 
just now ; that he knew the art of friendship to its last 
syllable. Always loyal, always generous, always helpful, 
always appreciative of one’s own efforts and work, in 
friendship he gave himself most royally. One never 
left him without some new inspiration to put out, if 
possible, one’s own best ; he belonged to that noblest, 
I think, of all armies, the Noble Army of the En- 
couragers. There was never any pettiness or meanness 
in his nature; it is not too much to say that his un- 
selfishness and tolerance and kindness bordered on the 
quixotic. He was always doing someone a good turn ; 
I am sure that not a hundredth part of his unobtrusive 
kindnesses and generosities will ever be known to the 
world. How he found time for all his work, as Editor, 
Critic, Poet and Novelist was always a mystery ; but he 
could always find a few hours to go to the help of anyone 
in distress. Need was the only recommendation to 
bring him to the rescue. More than once I found him 
in the act of doing some kindness to those who had let 
him down already; ‘‘ Well, I couldn’t refuse to help the 
poor fellow when he was down,”’ would be his excuse. 


And so he, who was always busy, rests. I think he 
might have been pleased by a scrap of verse by an 
ancient, long-forgotten Irish minstrel, which comes to 
my mind : 


“Over my house rain never falls, 
There comes no terror of the spear ; 
It is a garden without walls, 
And everlasting light shines here.” 


Aucassin asks, ‘‘In Paradise what have I to do?” 
St. John Adcock would find an answer different from 
that of Nicolette’s long-ago lover. Wherever he is in 
God’s wide universe, I know he will find no happiness 
but in helping and giving happiness to others ; he was 
too bright and eager a spirit for long idleness. 


It is no mere form of speech to say that he was a man 
whom one could not know without loving, and one’s 


heart goes out to those who knew him and loved him 
best. 


ST. JOHN ADCOCK: THE LONDONER. 
By W. Pett RIvGE. 


The number of writers on London has never been 
adequate in view of the extent of the subject; one 
looks around and sees peoples and places that have 
remained undescribed ; incidents not yet set down. 
New fountain pens will come along, but this assurance 
cannot lessen the sorrow at the passing of an eminent 
and very industrious chronicler. St. John Adcock 
loved his town, and showed his affection in every 
line he wrote, whether in prose or in verse. I 
think he must have counted a day wasted unless 
he paid some tribute of regard. He had an acquaint- 
ance with its history denied to most of us. In 
walking through the streets of his day he kept eyes 
open, mind alert. 


I have in my time encountered many writers. Few 
possessed so much gentleness of manner as St. John 
Adcock. Some there are upon whom London has a 
truly alarming effect ; they arrive timid of voice, and 
shy in deportment, and before you can reckon up ten 
they have become clamorous, aggressive and ready to 
contradict any statement made in their presence. 
At my last meeting with St. John Adcock it struck me 
that, whatever changes had taken place in myself, he 
most certainly had not altered since the far-off evening 
when we first encountered each other at Robertson 
Nicoll’s house in Frognal. Robertson Nicoll had a 
sound judgment of individuals, and I remember how 
highly he spoke then, and afterwards, of St. John 
Adcock. It was a fortunate occasion for both when 
they became associated with the control of THE 
BooKMAN ; it proved most uncommonly helpful for 
literature. 


Possibly it was at Bay Tree Lodge that St. John 
Adcock learnt the value of being enthusiastic in criti- 
cism. Before Robertson Nicoll came to London, the 
general view of criticism seems to have been that to 
be notable it had to be adverse and, if possible, hurtful. 
It was not W. E. Henley, but another editor of similar 
temperament, who once sent a book to a member of his 
staff with a note: “‘ Let yourself go on this!”’ And 
to let yourself go meant you were to say everything in 
dispraise that could be said. Robertson Nicoll struck 
a fresh note by looking out for new talent and, having 
discovered it, he applauded whole-heartedly. The 
pages of THE BookKMAN show how well St. John Adcock 
carried on the method. 


He must have led a happy life, or he could not have 
given so much happiness to others. I fancy he enjoyed 
the business of presiding over THE BooKMAN lectures, 
although public speaking had no sort of fascination 
for him; very wisely he prepared beforehand, leaving 
nothing to the spur of the moment that has so often 
failed to goad a man into eloquence. The courtesy 
which was in his writing proved a notable asset else- 
where ; I can recall no single occasion when I was not 
genuinely sorry to bid him good night. 

St. John Adcock had friends everywhere. It is easy 
to believe that, in the next world, he is receiving a 
welcome from the many who preceded him. For myself 
I can wish for nothing better than that I may, some 
day, meet him again. 


& Fry. 
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ST. JOHN ADCOCK: AS POET. 
By ALFRED NOYES. 


The ‘Collected Poems of St. John Adcock” are 
the best memorial that can be raised to one of the 
finest and most lovable characters that have appeared in 
modern literature. They sprang from the heart ; 
they were true; they were deeply felt ; they spoke of 
human affections, deeper than all the passions, and 


they faced the thought of the final parting with that » 


deep sadness of the happy man, who fears death only 
because it severs us from those we love. 
“Wiser men than I may say 
Heaven is high and far away ; 
Or may prove with reasonings rare 
Heaven is neither here nor there; 
Here where thou art, I with thee, 
This is heaven enough for me.” 
So he wrote in his beautiful lyric, ‘‘ Enough,” and 
again, in his dedicatory poem : 
“Let us, then, go together, and when we go 
Take all our memories from the world we quit, 
That we may laugh, content to leave it so, 
Forgetting us, whose heaven will be remembering it.” 
Those who knew him best know that this prayer, in 
a somewhat different sense from its intention, was 
fulfilled ; for, when he stood by the grave of his daughter, 
a few weeks ago, he had the look upon his face of one who 
has accepted the last blow, and is content to follow. 
This is not the moment for literary criticism; but 
I have been asked to deal specially with his poems. 
His satires were not his best work ; for he was of too 
kindly and tolerant a nature to feel very much more 
than an amused pity, even for the hypocrisy that most 
deserved scourging. But in his poems of the affections, 
while he is always himself, he has a notable kinship to 
those poets of New England, Whittier and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes ; he has something of the same spiritu- 
ality and, at his best, his work is of as enduring a 
quality. For these poets will endure, and will be re- 
discovered when all the belauded bosh of the novelty 
hunters and fashion worshippers has passed into 
oblivion. There are technical flaws in his work here 
and there ; lapses which, in his busy life, he had small 
time to correct. But if I were condemned to that 
desert island which has so often been used to test 
our love of literature, and if I had to choose be- 
tween the “ Testament of Beauty” and the Collected 
Poems of St. John Adcock, I should seize the latter 
as a hungry man seizes a crust of bread. St. John 
Adcock’s poems would be a little household of the 
affections, aching, loving, sorrowing, and dying into 
life. There would be laughter in it and tears. The 
castaway would walk through London streets with 
him ; ride on a bus, and share his gossip about books 
over a Dickensian tea in a cosy corner off Paternoster 
Row. The author of the “ Testament of Beauty,’’ as an 
amazing critic said in his praise, ‘‘ moves in a sphere too 
exalted to care about interesting his readers.”” On our 
desert island we might well prefer a friend and a brother. 
All the scholarly “‘ gestures ’’ and archaic spellings in 
the world are as nothing compared with one true pulse 
of this life-blood. I know all that can be said for 
those classic superiorities. They are quite compatible 
with something less than the spontaneous feeling of 
poetry, as Burns knew it. 


An obituary writer has referred to Adcock’s lyrical 
verse as “ facile.”’ This word is often used nowadays 
of the writer who is able to do something perfectly 
that others cannot do at all—as, for instance, to 
write the stanza quoted above, in such a way that, 
read once, it haunts the memory. This is often the 
result of infinite pains. But again and again, Adcock 
wrote lines that outweigh all the neo-Georgian antho- 
logies put together : 

“The greatest kings are never known as kings ; 

The gods come not in shapes of power or dread, 
But clothed in flesh, the sport of time and fate ; 
Not till they rise and go—some flash of wings, 
Some sudden vision of the crownéd head, 
Humbles our hearts, and makes us wise too late.” 

This dead poet was among them; gentle as a child, 
but with something more austere, the steel of the spirit, 
sheathed in his own breast. He had taken the measure of 
worldly success, and he knew the meaning of “‘ victory ”’ : 

“Once, stumbling to his goal through dust and heat, 

Wounded and bleeding, slandered and denied, 
The chief of Conquerors fell as in defeat : 
It was not Cesar whom they crucified.” 


ST. JOHN ADCOCK: AS CRITIC. 
By FRANK SWINNERTON, 

If you were to ask the average man what he means 
by the word “ criticism,’’ he would answer: “ Find- 
ing fault.” This is the last thing that the critic lives 
for, but fault-finding is very easy to tired men, and a 
great deal of what appears as criticism in our periodicals 
is a mere weariness of mind and heart. St. John 
Adcock, I think, had never heard the common definition 
of criticism. At any rate, he gave no sign of ever 
having heard it ; for he was never tired, and he never 
found fault. Indeed, it is his single defect as a critic 
that he was too generous. He was unable to condemn. 

That was because he was above all things a man of 
the greatest humaneness. He loved his fellow-men ; 
and he saw good in them. What good he saw, he 
mentioned with energy: to the less good he was, if not 
blind, at least courteous. He knew too well what 
pain, what toil and trouble lay behind even a bad book, 
and he could not despise that which had cost the author 
so much travail. When he thought of the author of a 
book that would have made me scream with indignation 
it was as if he said to himself, with the greatest sim- 
plicity, ‘“‘ There, but for the grace of God, go I!” 

It might be supposed, by the severe, that this kind- 
ness made him uncritical ; that he was a sort of Cassio, 
easily and fatuously pleased with everything, who said 
“Why, this is a more excellent song than the other!” 
But that was not the case. Adcock’s gift was that he 
saw farther into the hearts of even inferior authors than 
most men are able to do. He found treasure there. 
Sometimes this treasure melted in the sun ; sometimes 
it was not of the finest quality. But if Adcock said 
that there was treasure, there was treasure. Though 
others might have missed it, the treasure had been there 
for Adcock to find. He did not invent qualities. He 
discovered them more generously than others. 

That is why he was such a valuable critic. He had 
not to wait for fashion; he judged for himself. He 
never staled or grew rigid in his views. He could 
admire writers of the most diverse talent. But he did 
not admire the bad work of these writers; he insisted 
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firmly and laughingly upon the qualities of their best 
work. No man had a more fluent taste; but the 
taste was in the first instance good and sure. While 
Adcock sometimes praised, in the course of his journal- 
istic work, books and authors of less than the highest 
class, I should doubt if he was ever deceived by a bad 
book. He had the twin essentials of the true critic— 
taste and experience. He was shrewd. He loved 
letters and he loved men. If his humane sympathy 
sometimes made him too kind to the literary product, 
there was no fault in the judgment, but only a kind of 
additional mercy or understanding such as every moralist 
must admire. There may be greater critics: there will 
never be one with more unaffected delight in good work. 


ST. JOHN ADCOCK: AS BOOKMAN. 
By ARTHUR WAUGH. 


St John Adcock was a citizen of no mean city; 
for he held the freedom of the World of Books, and 
to be a Bookman is much more than to be an author. 
There are plenty of authors who are not bookmen at 
all, just as there are some bookmen who are not authors. 
Adcock was both author and bookman too; but it 
was perhaps in his capacity of bookman that he exercised 
most influence, and made the majority of his friends. 

The true bookman lives in a world serene and self- 
sufficing ; he belongs to no clique ; cherishes no secret 
dislikes ; literature is the essence of his interest, and 
if a book is good it matters not a whit to him who 
may have written it, or to what cause it may be de- 
voted. He is both human and humane. He knows 
the difficulties of the writer’s task, and he can recognise 
promise in the bud. Every new book makes to him 
the importunate appeal of a possible discovery; and, 
when the discovery is made, he refrains from arrogating 
the credit to himself. In short, he loves literature better 
than his own reputation, and he remainsentirely free from 
jealousy as he is sincere in encouragement and praise. 

Everyone who knew St. John Adcock intimately will 
agree that, in all these qualities, he was a typical Book- 
man of the most sympathetic kind. His interest in 
literature was inexhaustible, and it was supremely 
guileless. He made no parade of patronage or assist- 
ance; and yet how many young writers, who now 
flaunt themselves in the sunlight, have owed their first 
opportunities to Adcock’s watchful appreciation ? There 
was no touch of snobbery about his approval; he was 
never swept off his feet by the acclamation of a popular 
success ; he looked to the quality of the work, and to 
that alone. And he judged that quality out of his own 
wide and comprehensive acquaintance with the best 
‘books and the best thought in the language. 

Life was to him perpetually irradiated with bookish 
influences. He loved literary associations and literary 
shrines ; his imagination revelled in the past, and he 
could fill every quarter of his native London with the 
shades of bygone bookmen. But he lived just as keenly 
in the present, alive to every new talent in the library 
or the newspaper office, and ready to range them all 
by merit and achievement in the swiftest flash of fancy. 
He will be greatly missed and mourned, wherever books 
are read, retold and remembered. And most of all he will 
be missed for his gentle and unfailing urbanity, the very 
bond of all the virtues of the bookman’s human creed. 


ST. JOHN OF FLEET STREET. 
By ARTHUR MEE. 


The friend of every struggling scribbler has gone 
to his rest. The Knight-Errant of Fleet Street is 
walking it no more. 

A great shadow it is that has fallen over the street 
that leads from the Crown of Saint Dunstan to the 
Cross of Saint Paul, for St. John Adcock was of the 
very stuff of which our Street is made. There are men 
who have been in Fleet Street all their lives and passed 
through it unknown ; this man had been in it and of 
it forty years, and these worn pavements have known 
no figure more familiar, none more beloved. 

He had lived through Fleet Street old and new; he 
had seen its transformation from the narrow way of 
the nineteenth century to the crowded thoroughfare 
which, more than any other street on earth, sways 
and shapes the destinies of men. 

And all these years this modest man, this good fellow 
who had always a smile and a friendly word, and a bit 
of good counsel and an immeasurable self-sacrifice, 
was the finest type of Englishman who ever held a pen. 
Let every Down-and-Out in Fleet Street weep, for their 
best friend is dead. 

There was nothing he would not do for them. His 
was the charity that suffereth long and is always kind. 
He believed in everybody a little; nobody was too 
hopeless. Long ago there was a ne’er-do-well in Fleet 
Street who flitted in and out of offices, and on and off 
papers, disappearing and appearing again until most 
people were sick of him; but not our Knight-Errant. 
To the last of these disappearances he believed, and in 
the end the news came that the Stella had gone down 
and a woman had cried for a place in the boat. A man 
got out and made room; it was the Disappearing 
Ne’er-Do-Well. 

A thousand times the end was happier than that. 
Just twenty-five years it is since I asked our Knight- 
Errant to seek out a tramp in a Rowton House who 
had done some scribbling and printed it. He had 
picked fruit and sold pins and sung in the street for a 
living, but the good heart of our St. John could not 
bear to wound a poet by calling on him in a Rowton 
House, and so they met in a teashop with some sort 
of sign by which they could know each other. There 
the Poet received his first big friendly word, and to-day 
he will remember it, for his name is W. H. Davies. 

Two generations of life this fine fellow of our Street 
has seen. He was hardly on the threshold of journalism 
when he tried to rival Punch, and all through the never- 
wearying years his wit was bright and keen. He wrote 
a witty corner in every issue of the Children’s News- 


paper since its birth, and in this week’s corner there is 


probably the last thing that he ever wrote ; it reached 
the editor after his friend was gone. This is one of his 
last written words : 

Somebody has been asking, What would you do 

if you were left a million? Take it.’ 
That was his way of writing, but everybody knows that 
our Knight-Errant, if asked what he would do with a 
legacy of a million would have said, not Take it, but 
Give it. It was, good that he gave up Law for Litera- 


ture ; any scamp of a client would have talked him out 
of his fee. 
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His chivalry was in every forlorn hope. He seems to 
have been on endless papers that struggled and died. 
He helped to make no end of reputations. Struggling 
himself in the early days, too frail to insure his own 
life, he was the guide, friend and burden-bearer of all 
who came his way. There was nothing he would not 
do, nowhere he would not go to be useful or kind. He 
never failed. If ever contributors loved an editor it 
was him. If ever editors loved a contributor it was he. 
He was the universal man, the good fellow longing to 
be of use to somebody, the Knight-Errant always at 
his post, the Galahad whose heart was pure. No man 
could count the things he did to make life better for a 
struggler. He was Charles Kingsley’s good fellow, 
helping lame dogs over stiles. 

And now he has gone, and those who were laughing 
with him a day or two before can hardly believe it is 
true. This man who was in our heart of hearts was like 
a touch of ancient chivalry among us all, like a sovereign 
turning up among a pocketful of silver. He whose wit 
was clean and kind is dead from a tragic blow of Fate, 
his last days darkened by a shadow that must have 
broken his gentle heart. He has followed a child he 
loved into the grave. 

Neveragain will our Street be quite the same, for theold 
familiar faces fade away. But still the memory lives— 
“Still are thy pleasant voices, thy 

nightingales, awake, 
For Death, he taketh all away, but 
them he cannot take.” 


ST. JOHN ADCOCK: AS EDITOR. 
By Lronarp REEs. 

St. John Adcock’s editorship was confined to THE 
BookmaN but, with his acting occupation of the Chair, 
covered a period of twenty-two years, during which 
the paper made a steady advance in prestige, influence, 
and prosperity. Of a modest and retiring nature, he 
had yet an arresting personality that almost from the 
first found expression in the paper. To begin with, 
he had a passionate love of letters, and he had formed 
himself while yet a youngster for the post he was 
ultimately to fill by comprehensive and thorough 
reading. Books were always his closest companions 
and most familiar friends, so much so that when he 
was fagged with editorial and other work he instinct- 
ively turned for recreation to his library. The range 
and regularity of his reading catholicised his taste, and 
kept him from any danger of falling into grooves, so 
that the doors of THE BooKMAN, as of his own mind, 
were always open. Perhaps it leaned to the side of 
those things that were pure, and those that were lovely, 
in the old-fashioned sense, but it was never tied to any 
school, or coterie, or clique, and it never shut out from 
its purview the new and sometimes revolutionary move- 
ments that arose from time to time. To the Editor 
nothing that had its roots in sincere human feeling, and 
in a genuine attempt to widen the limits of literary 
expression, was outside the province of the journal. 
And so very unpretentiously but very effectively THE 
BookMAN became a guide to current literature which 
was absolutely single-minded in its purpose, and was free 
from any suspicion of priggishness or pomposity. 

Adcock contributed to the paper some of his best 
critical work, a good deal of which has been happily 


preserved in book form. He had a fine insight and 
charm of style, and perhaps the only defect was an 
undue measure of mercy. He had not the temper of 
an old-fashioned Quarterly Review, and could not 
play the butcher to a work which deserved to be cut up 
but was manifestly a first offence. Not the least of his 
values as an editor was his capacity to find new talent, 
and to get the best out of all his contributors by his 
commendation and encouragement. They were a family 
group, with himself as the much-loved head. 


As representative of very many gracious tributes 
received we print the following from contributors of many 
years standing. 

By R. ROBERTS. 

I never met any man so devoid of malice, envy and 
bitterness as Adcock. His own work was comparatively 
neglected, yet he never seemed downhearted or dis- 
gruntled. His passion for books was secondary only to 
his liking for men and women ; and some of us regretted 
that at times his kindness controlled too severely his 
critical abilities. He always had time for the out-of- 
work and the hard-up ; and he had a remarkable power 
of getting the best out of his contributors: he never 
worried one, but one naturally did one’s best for an 
editor who never did less than his best for you. 


By RonaLpD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 

Life has brought me into contact with many men, 
but I have never met any man with a more gracious 
and lovable personality than Arthur St. John Adcock. 
Warm-hearted, loyal and unselfish in his friendships ; 
modest, patient and courageous in his attitude towards 
life ; conscientious and self-sacrificing in his professional 
labours ; sound and critical, yet charitable and generous 
in his literary judgments; above all pettinesses and 
jealousies ; of gentle wit and ready sympathy, he will 
ever live in my love and memory as one of the wisest, 
noblest, most lovable men I have ever known. 


TO ST. JOHN ADCOCK ON A BIRTHDAY NOT LONG AGO. 
THE HEART THAT WILL NOT GROW OLD 


Here, in a world where hearts grow old, 
You still retain your heart of a boy ; 
For still you follow and uphold 

A creed of charity and joy. 


Here, in a world where hearts grow cold, 
Life still runs warmly in your blood ; 
For still your April dreams unfold 
Blossom on blossom, bud on bud. 


Here, in a world where hearts grow old, 
Your heart is still with youth aglow ; 
For beauty still you make and mould 
And beauty still you reap and sow. 


Here, in a world where hearts grow cold, 
Warm to your heart returns the love 
That you to all the world have doled 

As to its nest a homing dove. 


Here, in a world where hearts grow old, 
Still young and full of hope you live ; 
For, like a star by stars controlled, 
New light you gain from light you give. 
R. C. M. 
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The Bookshele. 


A GREAT ENGLISH STATESMAN.* 


Publications coming from the eminent firm to which 
we were so long indebted for blue-books and official papers, 
seem bound to suggest—shall I say solidity ? One cannot 
imagine a work by Mr. Lytton Strachey, or even Mr. 
Guedalla, issuing from such a source. It is in keeping with 
the fitness of things therefore that Sir Charles Petrie should 
be a writer with—shall I say a solid style ? Industriously 
he traces the tortuous and at times contemptible course 
of Canning the poli- 
tician. The man 
Canning seems to 


pity, for in this in- 
stance it is the man 
rather than the poli- 
tician who _ requires 
elucidation. There is 
little new to be learned, 
and upon the materials 
in hand nothing at all 
new to be written 
about Canning’s public 
career. There exists 
however no adequate 
study of his person- 
ality and character ; 
a work of this nature 
might be of value and 
could hardly fail to be 
interesting. There is 
still room for it to be 
produced by some 
student of early nine- 
teenth century affairs. 
One judgment of Sir 
Charles Petrie’s may 
be quoted to show 
how little grasp he has 
of Canning’s mind. 
He offers as “‘ the clue 
to his character ”’ that 
he was “‘ first and fore- 
most an Irishman.” 
Now Canning had in 
fact few or none of 
those _ idiosyncrasies 
with which the Irish 
are generally credited. 
He was neither gener- 
ous nor vindictive. 
He seldom acted on 
impulse or spoke what 
he afterwards regretted. His line of conduct was the 
result of hard thinking, rapid but well based on facts. 
When he persuaded the Cabinet, in which he was for the 
first time Foreign Secretary, to ‘‘ Copenhagen ”’ the Danish 
Fleet, he acted neither upon intuition as to what Napoleon 
might do if England remained inactive, nor with rash 
precipitancy. He had information which he trusted to 
the effect that the Tsar had agreed with Napoleon at Tilsit 
upon a policy which might include a seizure of Danish 
ships of war. Whether by making public this information 
he could have prevented an international outrage it is 
impossible for us to say. By deciding to leave nothing to 
chance he certainly defeated the plot. The international 
outrage was committed by England, not by France. 
The morality of this may be blamed, its expediency may 
be questioned, but no one can suggest that Canning 


* “George Canning.” By Sir Charles Petrie. 12s. 6d. 
( Eyre & Spottiswocde.) 


behaved otherwise than as a cool, cynical statesman, 
displaying the qualities by which English statesmanship 
at its most successful has always been marked. 

Or consider Canning’s recognition of the South American 
Republics, when in his own magnificent (if bombastic) 
phrase he “ called a New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old.’’ There was no impetuosity here. 
The step was pondered. When it was taken, Canning 
said in his dispatch that the Spanish Government ‘‘ must 
have been long prepared’ for something of the kind. 
All through the 
struggle with 
Napoleon, so far as he 
had_ official _responsi- 
bility for it, Canning’s 
acts were deliberate, 
carefully considered ; 
he took long views, 
The same qualities dis- 
tinguished his handling 
of the situation after 
the war. Patiently he 
stood firm against the 
rage of Metternich and 
the fatuity of the Tsar. 
Sir Charles Petrie says 
very sensibly that 
“the forces of disorder 
are best overcome, not 
by bayonets and agents 
frovocateurs, but by 
the redress of practical 
grievances combined 
with a firm administra- 
tion.” That was the 
method which Canning 
favoured, and he is 
entitled to rank on this 
account as a statesman 
of foresight and faith. 
Whether it places him 
“with the greatest of 
the nineteenth 
century,” as Sir Charles 
Petrie claims, would be 
a matter of more con- 
troversy, were it not 
that Sir Charles offers 
names. 

The names he offers 
are those of Bolivar, 
Cavour and Bismarck. 
Let us look for a 
moment at the con- 
ditions of their countries to-day. South America is only 
now emerging from a century of disturbed industry, of back- 
ward social life, of politics both fantastically incompetent 
and incredibly corrupt. Italy has gone back to the crudest 
of dictatorships. Germany is recovering from the effects 
of a War due to the work of Bismarck. The provinces 
he took from the French kept resentment alive in their 
hearts and produced the unnatural alliance with Russia. 
The Empire he created became so uneasily vainglorious 
as to incur the enmity of almost the entire world. Surely 
great statesmanship builds upon sounder bases than did 
Bolivar, Bismarck and Cavour. Surely Canning is great 
for the very reason that he was not, as they were, in a 
hurry. 

He cared little about the names of things or their out- 
ward shows so long as they were in themselves sound. 
“The temper and practice of the British Constitution,” 
he said once, ‘‘ is to redress practical grievance, but not to 


George Canning. 


From the portrait by Hickel, in the 
ssession of the Most Hon. the 
arquess of Crewe, K.G. 
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run after theoretic perfection.’’ Thus he was in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation and opposed to the reform of the 
House of Commons franchise, which would, he predicted 
truly, give that House the whole power of the State. 
Where he failed was in not seeing that the many had a 
“ practical grievance’ in the country being governed for 
the benefit of a small class. 

If any further proof were needed that Canning was not 
what is known as “a typical Irishman,’ it lies in his 
humour. Wit most Irish persons have; few are gifted 
with humour. Canning had both, but in him humour was 
predominant over wit. When he received the challenge 
from Castlereagh, a letter of many pages, and muttered 
as he glanced over it: “I’d rather fight than read it, 
by God ’”’—when he embodied in a Foreign Office dispatch 
under cipher the familiar lines beginning : 

“In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is oftering too little and asking too much ’’— 
when he made fun of professional philanthropists in The 
Anti-Jacobin, he indulged that sense of schoolboy fun 
which is inherent in the cleverest of the English and which 
the Irish possess not at all. 
HAMILTON FYFE. 


SUNDAY MORNINGS. 


Sunday mornings in winter, lying late in bed, eating 
breakfast slowly, crunching the toast appreciatively, the 
paper propped up before one! Sunday mornings in 
summer, sitting in the garden, smoking, very comfortable, 
and still the paper! Sunday morning is perhaps the most 
delightful part of our week. It is better than Saturday 
afternoon, because on Saturday afternoon we never get 
quite away from that morning’s work. It is better than 
Sunday afternoon, because then there is beginning to loom 
over us the approach of the new week at the office ! 

Yes, we are very fond of our Sunday mornings! And 
we are very careful to whom we grant the privilege of 
sharing in them. Not for us the ordinary news of the 
week on that day of all days, when we really have time 
to digest it! Not for us the last novel we had from the 
library! Not for us any heavy books of reference! No! 
We keep our Sunday mornings for the Observer and Mr. 
Squire. Or, should we say, Mr. Squire and the Observer ? 
For assuredly he it is to whom we first turn. Yes, in spite 
of all our jealously guarded seclusion on that morning, we 
let Mr. Squire in. We just can’t help ourselves. He is 
so irresistible. His enthusiasm is so infectious : his delight 
so catching: his praise so generous: his blame so fair. 

And we know that we shall always find something worth 
reading. It does not matter whether the review for the 
week is on a collected edition of Congreve or ‘‘ The Book 
of the Inn,”’ we know that we shall enjoy it. And we do! 
Here, in this new collection of his reviews,* we have old 
friends turning up again. How glad we are to see them ! 
How happy to be able to recall the time when we last 
read them: that one in front of a good log fire: that 
other by the side of a trout stream ! 

Sunday mornings! What happy times they can be! 
What happy times they must be when one can spend 
them in such delightful company ! 

No matter of what Mr. Squire is writing, he is interesting 
and more than interesting. He takes us from the New 
Prayer Book to Mr. John Lane and the Nineties, and on 
the way we meet such people as Mr. Chesterton and Mr. 
Lawrence. We have a fleeting glance of Mr. Lynd com- 
pleting his seven-hundredth essay for the New Statesman. 
We listen to Sir William Watson and the late Mr. Herbert 
Trench, And then we rush off for a lightning visit to 
Pirates and Smugglers. And a Sunday dinner at an English 
Inn. And then Cricket! And what a good companion 
Mr. Squire is here! How he infects us with his own 
enthusiasm, so that even those of us who never play 
cricket begin to wonder if, after all, we might not 
“take up ”’ the game again. 


* “Sunday Mornings.” By J. C. Squire. 6s. 


(Heine- 
mann.) 


But while we are still wondering, Mr. Squire firmly but 
kindly begins talking about the Fairs and Shows of his 
own childhood. We see Mr. Barnum, Lord George Sanger 
and many more. We hear how Lord George Sanger 
became ‘‘ Lord’’ George Sanger. We confess that we had 
forgotten. And then, while we are still thinking of the 
clowns and showmen of our own time—and how feeble 
they sound compared with those giants of the past !—we 
are off on a visit to Congreve, Webster, Ben Jonson and 
Otway. And to these dramatists Mr. Squire brings the 
same fire and enthusiasm that held us on Broad Halfpenny 
Down. 

And last of all we come to that part of the book called 
“Chapters Ended.’”” Here we meet the men who were 
with us until very recently: Maurice Hewlett, Joseph 
Conrad, Thomas Hardy, Edmund Gosse, Arthur Benson. 
Neatly Mr. Squire sums up their work. No one could be 
more generous in his praise and no one could be more 
kindly when he points out the faults which even these 
giants made. 

This is the kind of book which we all like. There is 
something for everybody here. And once having borrowed 
the book from our library we shall want to buy it. It is 
that kind of book. There are so many things here which 
we shall want to read again and again: to have them 
always by us. Thank you, Mr. Squire! 


Joun LINDSEY. 


LONDON AND DICKENS.* 


’ There are two subjects which possess a perpetual attrac- 

tion for the reader—London and Dickens. The number 
of books that have been written on both is wellnigh 
countless. Hardly a day passes without producing its 
tale of such. And the variety of these works in size and 
importance is amazing. Within the last few years additions 
have been made to what the booksellers call Londoniana 
and Dickensiana which are alone sufficient, to use Ruskin’s 
phrase, for a life’s liberal reading. And yet there always 
seems to be something new to be said on these well-worn 
themes. Thus, in Mr. Blake’s charming little volume, 
although there is much necessarily that is familiar to most 
of those who know London even but superficially, there is 
also no little that will be new to many readers; and the 
photographic illustrations (there are no fewer than one 
hundred and twenty of them) give the handy little book 
a special value in addition to that contained in the 
author’s short but pregnant notes. 

The latest book on Dickens is also concerned with 
London and is a reprint in convenient form of its author’s 
earlier work published in 1923. Mr. Dexter has been so 
long recognised as the leading authority on Dickens that 
it is superfluous to say anything in praise of this present 
edition of his standard book on the subject. One may 
however note that it has one advantage over its predecessor 
in that its format is such that it can be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and with it there, those wandering about 
London in search of the spots which Dickens has made 
immortal, can at once identify landmarks and read once 
again of those fictitious figures connected with them, who 
seem often more real than people of flesh and blood. I 
observe that one or two misprints that had crept into the 
earlier volume have here been corrected, but I think the 
London Coffee House (page 192) was at 24, not 42, Ludgate 
Hill, and I suggest that the Serjeant’s Inn mentioned on 
page 191, was the place of that name in Chancery Lane, 
not the one in Fleet Street. 

Mr. Harper is so well known as the writer of innumerable 
books on all parts of England, and as the clever illustrator 
of many of them, that anything from his practised pen 
cannot fail to appeal to those who love the highways and 

* “Tondon Cameos.”’ By A. H. Blake. (Herbert 
Jenkins.)—‘‘ The London of Dickens.” 
3s. Od. net. 
By Charles G. Harper. 15s. net. 
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By Walter Dexter. 
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by-ways of their native land, as well as to those who visit 
this country from vaster but not more beautiful ones. 
In his latest book Mr. Harper has collected with obviously 
infinite patience and care, the essential data concerning 
those monastic remains which in their ruin are perhaps 
more picturesque than they even were before ‘“ the un- 
imaginable touch of Time ”’ had cast its dissolving influence 
upon them. In the preliminary chapters of this fascinating 
book Mr. Harper traces the rise and decay of the monas- 
teries, and points out those reasons which led in many 
instances to their ultimate downfall. He deals with the 
vexed question, now an almost insoluble problem, as to 
who designed the many splendid structures, the decaying 
ruins of which are all we now possess ; he shows how the 
increasing luxury of these architectural landmarks, the 
frauds in relics and so forth, gave a certain justification 
for the seeming injustice of the great suppression. And 
then he takes us on a pilgrimage to those exquisite remains 
some of which are familiar to us, but with all of which he 
here makes us familiar : Glastonbury, Fountains, Kirkstall, 
Roche (about which Dr. Aveling produced a folio many 
years ago), Newstead and Battle, Waverley and Tintern, 
Furness and Melrose, and the rest. He tells us of the 
Lianthony, in Wales (which Walter Savage Landor pur- 
chased), as well as of that earlier Llanthony Abbey, at 
Gloucester, whose remaining archway is part and parcel 
of a railway depot, which was the parent of the greater 
and better known institution. Indeed this excellent and 
most attractive work contains, as it seems to me, all that 
anyone wishing to become familiar with such things could 
possibly require, and I cannot but think that it will stand 
as one of its writer’s most successful works—which is saying 
much. 

From a consideration of these disjecta membra (so to 
call them) of the ecclesiastical life of long ago to Mrs. 
Dorothy Gardiner’s learned and documented account of 
Lambeth Palace, is an easy step. Lambeth is contempo- 
raneous with the best part of our national history, and 
although various books have of course been written about 
it, we have had nothing bringing the latest historical 
investigations to bear on its annals, until the late 
Archbishop Lord Davidson encouraged Mrs. Gardiner to 
undertake this authoritative work to which he wrote a 
preface just a year ago. That the late prelate was right 
in his judgment in this selection (as he was in so much 
else) is proved by the soundness and accuracy with which 


Lambeth Palace, North Facade, 1784. Man in Blue.’ 


the authoress has performed her laborious task. With this 
book for perusal and reference, one cannot imagine any- 
one in future troubling himself to turn over even the 
erudite labours of Ducarel, or the later ones of Dr. Denne, 
or even the important book published in the eighties of 
the last century by the Rev. J. Cave Browne. Because, 
besides having these authorities on which to base her 
narrative, Mrs. Gardiner, by the light of later information, 
has been able to correct such errors as inevitably crept 
into more or less pioneer work, and has given us at last, 
which was long needed, at once an authoritative and 
essentially readable account of what is an outstanding 
London landmark as well as a landmark in the ecclesiastical 
history of the country. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


BOOKS—SERIOUS AND OTHERWISE.* 


Mr. J. Alick Bouquet has given us in ‘‘ A People’s Book 
Of Saints,’’ a pleasing and concise history of some of the 
saints of Christendom. They are chosen from all times 
and most countries, while special attention is given to the 
saints of England. Many well known stories are retold 
in this book while there are also told other incidents in the 
lives of the saints less generally known. One may well 
speak of the lives of the saints for one realises afresh, 
reading this book, that the saints even while they renounced 
the joys of life were never detached from it. They realised 
more than ordinary people the beauty of the world and 
the immense opportunities of happiness given to man. 
These saints were soldiers, scholars, travellers, statesmen 
and women of affairs, often great ladies and great gentlemen: 

“St. George, the Cavalier, with the shield scored with 
the blood-red cross, is the patron saint of lords and ladies ; 
but the kindly, thoughtful Archbishop of Myra, St. Nicholas, 
clothed in stiffly jewelled vestments, and with three golden 
balls at his feet, is the patron saint of the common people.” 

How he leaps out at one, that kindly Archbishop with his 
stiffly jewelled vestments, the patron saint of children, of 
friendless maidens, of the poor. There is in Florence a 
church dedicated to St. Nicholas, the church of the children, 
where the children romp and make merry under the painted 
eyes of his statue as though they felt themselves at home. 
It is St. Nicholas in Germany who brings to children their 
Christmas gifts, and he is, of course, Santa Claus. There 
are warrior saints in this 
book, other than St. George 
and St. Ignatius Loyola, 
that most chivalrous knight, 
and there are kings and 
queens. But there is St. 
Colette of Corbie, the 
carpenter’s daughter whose 
kind eyes surely watch over 
the rest of the British soldiers 
4 who were buried in her vil- 
4 lage on the Somme, and 

there is St. Richard of 
-; Chichester who began life as 
a ploughboy, and St. 
Christopher the giant and 
kind patron saint of travel- 
lers. One misses one or two 
beloved saints from this 


* “A People’s Book of 
Saints.” By J. Alick Bouquet. 
7s. 6d. (Longmans.)— 
“Selected Works of Richard 
Rolle, Hermit.’ Transcribed, 
with an Introduction, by G. C. 
Heseltine. 8s. 6d. (Long- 
mans.)—‘‘Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus: His Life and 
Times.” By C. Clayton Dove. 
3s. 6d. (Watts.)—-‘‘ The Little 
By Ernest 
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collection. For instance, St. Francis of Assisi and his 
brethren with their teaching of love and pity for all 
creation, and St. Anthony who finds your lost possessions 
for you, and who preached to the fishes when the cold 
ears of men were turned from him. And but little space 
is given to that most wise saint, Francis de Sales, who 
commanded the great ladies who were his penitents to 
adorn their beauty so that they might by it draw the 
souls of men to God. Surely such a wise saint might be 
invoked as the patron of dressmakers! This is a book of 
peaceful and lovely living, with much to be learned from 
it and much comfort to be derived from it for life as it is 
to-day. 

The ‘“ Selected Works of Richard Rolle, Hermit,’’ will 
be of chief interest to clerics and religious orders for their 
spiritual guidance and instruction. But the layman will 
also derive much good from the works of this learned and 
saintly hermit, whose manuscripts, written in spiritual 
language of great beauty, exceed in numbers those of any 
other medieval writer. They were read all over Europe 
and were among the earliest printed books in many centres 
of learning. He wrote in language of great beauty and 
power and it has been said of him that ‘‘ he reached the 
highest pinnacle of prayer when the soul is ravished to be- 
hold Heavenly things,” and to enjoy a foretaste of the 
Beatific Vision, ‘‘ while yet bound in the flesh.”” Like many 
of the hermit saints of medieval days, his reputation for 
sanctity drew thousands to visit him from all Christian 
countries. He tells us himself that his childhood was vain, 
his youth foolish and sinful. But he watched and fasted 
and prayed until, marvellously purified and uplifted, he was 
impelled to wander, to preach and write. His life is of 
great interest and helpfulness, proving if proof were needed 
that the most headstrong sinner may become the greatest 
saint. Mr. Heseltine has done his work well, modernising 
where necessary the old English which would have made a 
literal transcription somewhat difficult to understand. 

Mr. Clayton Dove has given us in “ Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, His Life and Times,” more than the writings 
and thoughts and wisdom of the great Roman Emperor with 
which most of us are already familiar. This is a generous 
book, giving a detailed account of Marcus Aurelius’s life 
through childhood and boyhood to the height of his great- 
ness, and ending with a most beautiful account of his death. 
This is so much a classic that it is hardly necessary to dwell 
on the wisdom, the philosophy which this great pagan has 
left us. He was the precursor of the Christian saints with- 
out recognising it, for he persecuted them. But one can 
hardly believe that he had real hatred in his heart for them. 
Probably Christianity seemed to him a deception. A 
thousand pities he had not the full vision. But his wisdom 
has comforted many men, many gentle souls. Doubtless 
he is much read and loved by those of the faith he perse- 
cuted. His wisdom will always be loved. ‘ Do not say: 
Let me not lose my little son. Say rather: Let me not be 
afraid to lose him.” 

“The Little Man In Blue” consists of a number of 
pleasant sketches which have a gentle philosophy of their 
own and are concerned with characters of one kind or 
another. One thinks of a traveller going, in very leisurely 
fashion, a ribbon of country road, meeting now and again 
a fellow traveller or someone by the road side, stopping to 
talk, and gaining some wise or whimsical experience. The 
thought is not very profound, but one travels a while in 
very agreeable company, and sees through sympathetic 
eyes the human round, the daily task. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


“PERDITA.”* 


Mary Robinson, universally known as_ Perdita,’”’ has 
unquestionably made for herself a place among the world’s 
celebrities. Everyone who is acquainted with the social 
history of the eighteenth century in England has heard of 

* “Memoirs of the late Mrs. Robinson.” Written by Herself. 


A new edition, with an Introduction. 7s. 6d. (Cobden-Sander- 
son.) 


her as a beauty, an actress, and a mistress of a Prince of 
Wales. It would be going too far to say that everybody 
who is acquainted with English literature of the eighteenth 
century is acquainted with her works, for though she 
wrote many poems and novels, they have long since passed 
into oblivion. The only book from her pen that has 
survived is the volume under consideration. This contains 
many poetically-expressed perversions of the truth, and 
those unacquainted with her true history have accorded to 
her much more sympathy than she deserves. 

It was of course hard luck to have married at the age 
of sixteen a blackguard, and to have soon after been 
imprisoned for debt in the King’s Bench prison—a most 
unfortunate start. By the good nature of David Garrick 
she was released, and was engaged by him for Drury Lane 
Theatre, where at eighteen she played Juliet and other 
Shakespearean poetry, as well as appearing in plays by 
lesser authors. One performance of hers has made history. 
On December 3rd, 1778, she played as Perdita in Garrick’s 
version of ‘‘ A Winter’s Tale ’’ at a command performance. 
The Prince of Wales, who was present, was greatly attracted 
by her and arranged a meeting. She became his mistress. 
The moral character of his Royal Highness is so black 
that of course kindly writers have assumed the young 
woman was seduced. Something may be said in mitiga- 
tion of sentence on this particular count. Mrs. Robinson 
explains that for years men of all ranks had persecuted 
her with ‘‘ proposals of a libertine nature,’’ which she 
turned down with scorn, though some of them were made 
by “a royal Duke, a lofty Marquis, and a City merchant 
of considerable fortune.’’ So, by her own admission, she 
was, if innocent, at least not ignorant. Also she was 
twenty and the Prince eighteen, so that it was no question 
of cradle-snatching. Further, she made very satisfactory 
financial arrangements for her compliance to his desires. 
And it is to be remembered that, as a leading lady at 
Drury Lane Theatre, while her salary may have been small, 
yet it was sufficient to keep the wolf from her door. 

After a short time his Royal Highness tired of this 
charmer, and proceeded to another. Mrs. Robinson then 
demanded payment of the bond for £20,000, which the 
Prince could not meet. She certainly did want the 
money, for she was living in an expensive house in an 
expensive part of the West End of London, and her bills 
must have amounted to a considerable sum. She does 
not mention in the ‘‘ Memoirs’ that she then threatened 
to publish the royal correspondence. George III was 
horrified, and through the medium of Fox, the bond was 
commuted for a pension for life of £500 a year, of which 
one-half was to be continued to her daughter. She is 
supposed to have been presently on the best of terms 
with Fox: ‘‘ Who,” said George Selwyn, ‘‘ should the 
Man of the People live with but with the Woman of the 
People ?’’ A _ liaison with Colonel (afterwards Sir) 
Barrantre Tarleton endured for nearly a score of years. 

This is a bald outline of one who almost ranks as a 
national heroine. 

Lewis MELVILLE. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL.* 


The firm of Chapman and Hall is celebrating its centenary 
this year, and is fortunate indeed in having Mr. Arthur 
Waugh for its historian. Until his recent semi-retirement 
(he is still Chairman and literary adviser) Mr. Waugh 
was managing director of this famous publishing house for 
twenty-eight years. He is moreover, as every bookman 
knows, a distinguished literary critic who combines scholar- 
ship with charm in an unusual degree. The record of 
Chapman and Hall’s fluctuating fortunes could in no case 
have been dull: the facts themselves are too interesting. 
But Mr. Waugh has thoroughly vitalised the facts, and 
has given us a singularly fascinating and human story. 
There are not too many good books on publishing and its 

* “A Hundred Years of Publishing: being the Story of 
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history, and Mr. Waugh’s volume should immediately take 
its place as a standard work. 

Mr. Waugh begins with a brief glance at eighteenth 
century conditions, and then describes the evolution, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, of ‘‘ publishing ” 
as a distinct activity from ‘‘ bookselling.’’ It was as book- 
sellers that two ambitious young men—Edward Chapman 
and William Hall—opened a double-fronted shop in the 
Strand in 1830. They hoped to become publishers in 
time, but they started with a retail counter. It was 
over this counter—so appropriately did coming events 
cast their shadow before 
them—that in 1833 Charles 
Dickens bought the copy of 
the Monthly Magazine con- 
taining his first printed 
story ; but it was not until 
two years later that his im- 
mortal association with 
Chapman and Hall really 
began. In the meanwhile 
he had made some name 
for himself as the author 
of ‘‘Sketches by Boz,” 
issued by Malone, while 
Chapman and Hall had 
launched a few modest 
publishing ventures of their 
own, among the earliest of 
which was a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ The Christian 
Register, or Annual Record 
of the Several Religious 
Metropolitan Meetings, held 
for the Promotion of 
Christianity and the 
Diffusion of Education.” In 
1835 they were looking 
around for an author to 
illustrate a new series of 
sporting pictures by Sey- 
mour, and, after various 
names had been rejected, 
their chief clerk thought of 
Boz.’’ Dickens was ap- 
proached and, through a 
further series of fortuitous 
circumstances, about which 
Mr. Waugh supplies some 
new details, the laughter of 
Mr. Pickwick broke upon a delighted world. Nay, to 
be accurate, ‘‘ The Pickwick Club,”’ issued in monthly 
parts, at first fell a little flat. It was the appearance 
of Sam Weller that raised Dickens at one leap to the 
pinnacle of popularity from which he was never to 
descend. 

For the next eighty years the publishing of Dickens in 
innumerable editions was to be the primary activity of 
Chapman and Hall. Through a trivial incident—Dickens’s 
sensitive, overwrought nature was always ready to imagine 
a slight where none was intended—he left Chapman and 
Hall for Bradbury and Evans in 1844, but returned to 
them, through an equally trifling accident, fifteen years 
later. He roamed no more, and until the last copyright 
expired in 1912 the imprint of Chapman and Hall appeared 
on every complete set of his works. His publishers had 
been generous to him from the start. Generosity would 
in any case have been exacted. Dickens was warm- 
hearted and appreciative, but he was not the man to 
undervalue himself. He lived at a pace which prematurely 
killed him; he was always in need of money; and the 
demands and wishes of his ardent, impulsive, irritable 
genius became law to Chapman and Hall. That they 
were able to retain him, with only one temporary severance, 
was due partly to their own wise forbearance and partly 
to the tact of John Forster, who always remained the best 
friend alike of Dickens and the firm. 
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It was Forster who brought to Chapman and Hall 
many of the other famous authors whose names adorned 
their list during the middle Victorian period. It is im- 
possible to mention them all, but a few must not be omitted. 
The firm ‘‘ fathered ’’ Carlyle in his obscurity and retained 
him in the days of his popularity. They issued several 
volumes of Browning’s poems before they became profit- 
able. They introduced the world to Mrs. Gaskell, and for 
many years they published for Anthony Trollope and 
later for George Meredith, who succeeded John Forster as 
their literary adviser. One of the most interesting chapters 
is that in which Mr. Waugh, 
himself able to recognise 
the claims hoth of com- 
merce and of literature as 
such, weighs Meredith in 
the balance as a publisher’s 
“reader.” An other ex- 
cellent chapter deals with 
the Fortnightly Review 
which, under the successive 
editorships of G. H. Lewes, 
John Morley, T. H. S. 
Escott, Frank Harris and 
W. L. Courtney, has 
enjoyed unique distinction 
and success among its own 
class of periodical litera- 
ture. 

With a prosperous 
magazine, and a monopoly 
in Dickens and Carlyle, 
Chapman and Hall could 
afford to be easygoing. 
They became in fact too 
easygoing. Before 1895 a 
“Jack of continuity and 
cohesion’? was already 
apparent, and with the 
death of the last Chapman 
in that year the firm lapsed 
into a somnolence from 
which Mr. Waugh himself 
was called to awake it in 
1902. The task was the 
more difficult in that events 
had stolen a march upon 
Arthur Waugh. him. The whole none 
and with it the whole book 
trade—was in a state of 
rapid development amounting to revolution. The 
Dickens copyrights moreover were rapidly expiring. Of 
his arduous reign as managing director Mr. Waugh 
gives us fascinatingly intimate glimpses, and there are 
good stories about Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Arnold Bennett 
and a host of other famous and lesser known authors. 
From beginning to end indeed Mr. Waugh’s pages are 
packed with rich and varied interest, commercial, literary 
and human. His volume is more than the record of 
a single business; it is an outline history of the 
whole book trade during the period, and a picture, 
intensely vivid and vital, of the social changes of a 
hundred years. 

Mr. Waugh has left Chapman and Hall a prosperous and 
growing concern. Not only has the firm a strong list in 
general literature, but during the last sixteen years, through 
Mr. John L. Bale, who has now succeeded to the managing 
directorship, it has become the leading house in England 
for scientific and technical publications. All readers of 
Mr. Waugh’s delightful book will unite in wishing the firm 
another century of life. Lucky indeed will it be if, having 
weathered the storms of a further hundred years, it finds 
another chronicler so authoritative and engaging as its 
present one ! 


G, T. 
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SEEKERS. 


When you have read Mr. 
A. P. Herbert’s new novel, 
“The Water Gipsies’’?! 
(selected by the Book Society 
as the “ Book of the Month ”’ 
for June), you will never again 
go through Hammersmith with- 
out a thrill of pleasure, glancing 
over the bridge at the barges 
alongside the wharves, and 
wondering which is the old 
Blackbird, where Mr. Bell lived 
with his daughters, Jane and 
Lily. There is some touch of 
magic about Hammersmith 
now that was not there before, 
for Mr. Herbert has cast a 
spell upon it, making us aware 
of the romance of common 
things and common people, 
and the busy lives of those 
who work the boats on river 
and canal. Jane Bell is an 
ordinary London girl, simple, 
romantic, fond of the 
“pictures ’’ and young men ; 
yet the background of her 
workaday existence is the 
glittering water and the roving 
life of barge folk, familiar to 
all Londoners though so 
strange to them. The story 
of Jane’s love affairs, marriage, 
hunger for adventure and final 
acceptance of the best fate has to offer,is told ina book 
of outstanding quality, rich in humour and a kindly 
knowledge of humanity. 

Miss Pamela Hinkson’s novel? is a quiet-coloured 
romance set in France—France with its dreams and tradi- 
tions, its stifling conventions and brooding antiquities. 
Old Madame de Lassage, like a true French mother, had 
managed her daughter’s affairs and guided her into an 
expedient marriage, but Marguerite had longed for free- 
dom, to feel the west wind blowing in her face, and her 
daughter, Solange, was a child of love, all her mother’s 
longings pent up in her soul. Shut away in a convent 
during the War, she knew little of the freedom of other 
girls. Not without bitterness Miss Hinkson writes: ‘‘ The 
young had spent everything in that immense effort of 
youth while the old stood by, saving their strength. . . . 
Only in other countries the women had won freedom and 
were using it to the full, not asking if it was worth the 
price paid.”” Solange it is true had more liberty than 
many French girls, but she might have bowed to tradition 
and gone her repressed way if Peter Quincey had not 
come to France. He came like a wind from the west, from 
the far-off freedom of America, in love with France and, 
after their first meeting, in love with Solange also. There- 
upon began the battle between the old and the new, the 
clash of modern ideas with deep-rooted customs, and 
Miss Hinkson gives intimate pictures of present-day 
Paris, telling her story with delicacy and charm, and a 
generous tolerance toward various points of view. 

A very different Paris is introduced to us by Mr. Francis 
D. Grierson in “ The Lady of Despair,” * for Geoffrey 
Barsette was a young writer who haunted the under- 
world in search of copy. Here it was, amid crooks and 
drug addicts, he caught a glimpse of the coldly beautiful 

1“ The Water Gipsies.” By A. P. Herbert. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.)—* “‘ Wind From the West.’’ By Pamela Hinkson. 
7s. 6d. (Macmillan.)—* ‘‘ The Lady of Despair.’”” By Francis 
D. Grierson. 7s. 6d. (Collins..\—* ‘‘ The Lady of the Crom- 
lech.”” By Hugh de Blacam. 7s. 6d. (Murray.)—* “ Rings 
On Her Fingers.’” By Rhys Davies. 7s. 6d. (Shaylor.)— 


* “‘Quest.”” By Doreen Smith. 7s. 6d. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne.) 


Portrait by Vaughan & 
Freeman. 


Miss Pamela Hinkson. 


Madelon Marly and heard her 
tragic history. Her lovers 
always met their end by 
sudden death. He soon found 
himself entangled in a plot 
exciting enough to gratify the 
heart of any would-be novelist, 
and moreover deeply in love 
with the fatal lady. But he 
had a rival in Vicomte de 
Caramie—a rival who within 
a few days was found dead. 
Madelon herself was accused of 
the crime, and the reader is 
kept in a delicious state of 
torment until ingeniously the 
web is unravelled. 

It was in Paris too that 
David Maxwell fell desperately 
in love in Mr. Hugh de 
Blacam’s fresh and delightful 
romance, “‘ The Lady of the 
Cromlech.’”* Hesaw his lovely 
red-headed Irish girl coming 
out of a church ; later met her 
at a dance, and then she 
vanished. Crazily infatuated, 
he set off on a quixotic search 
for her, traced her to his native 
Ireland and travelled through 
the country on foot, getting in 
with strange company, meet- 
ing with odd happenings. The 
book is a joy from beginning 
to end, sparkling with all the 
poetry and humour and gay 
things of life. To miss ‘‘ The Lady of the Cromlech ”’ is 
to miss a fund of happiness and laughter. 

Mr. Rhys Davies, in his “‘ Rings On Her Fingers,’’® 
strikes a more sombre note. He writes of Wales, and 
how the dark, harsh lives of the Welsh miners invade 
the lives of the better-off, bringing to them a roughness 
and squalor and rugged strength. Edith Stevens, the 
eldest of the large unruly family of a schoolmaster, sur- 
rounded by poverty and quarrelling, instead of being over- 
whelmed by her environment, grows up curiously detached 
from it. Her artist friend, Raglan, says she is ‘a tall, 
proud lily drooping in a fly-blown jam-pot.’”’ Hating the 
ugliness of her life, shrinking from the coarse admiration 
of a young miner, and trying to escape from her secret 
passions, she marries Edgar Roberts, a prosperous draper. 
But there is still her own nature to contend with, and the 
marriage brings no satisfaction. Mr. Davies’s revolt is 
against the new world, the new generation, and in this 
outspoken book a critical and ironic mind is at work. 
The characters are well done, drawn with a cynicism which 
tenders them little mercy. 

All the people in these novels are seeking something : 
love, romance, adventure, freedom; and Veronica Lewis, 
the tired school teacher in ‘‘ Quest,’’® by Miss Doreen 
Smith, is seeking too, but her search is for beauty, the 
fundamental beauty of life—which perhaps is what the 
others and what we are all seeking, though we call it by 
different names. Veronica sacrifices much to find peace 
eventually in the Roman Catholic Church, and the book 
gives a sympathetic insight into the thoughts and emotions 
of a convert. 

ALMEY St. Apcock. 


THOMAS HARDY. 


After an interval of almost two years Mrs. Thomas 
Hardy has given us the second and concluding volume of 
her biography of her husband*. It is a curious fact about 


* “The Later Years of Thomas Hardy (1892-1928).” By 
Florence Emily Hardy. Illustrated. 18s. (Macmillan.) 
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most biographies—and this one is no exception to the 
rule—that, contrary to expectations, they are more interest- 
ing in the earlier than the later chapters. We all know 
something of the history of, say, Napoleon, Beethoven or 
Dickens in their later years. What we want to know 
most of all and what we cannot know until we have read 
their biographies is the story of their beginnings, what 
they were like as boys and youths, what early signs they 
showed of their genius. Mrs. Hardy told us all these things 
in the admirable first volume of her husband’s biography, 
and though the second part covers the more important 
part of Hardy’s career as an artist—from the publication 
of “‘ Tess’ and “ Jude,’’ and the storms which followed, to 
his death in 1927—it has not, it must be confessed, the 
peculiar interest of the first. 

But Mrs. Hardy has done her work well, and she has 
done what few other biographers in her position could or 
would have done: she has effaced herself and her own 
opinions almost completely. Not even in her account of 
the “ Tess’ storms (which seem almost incomprehensible 
to us to-day) or in her description of Hardy during the 
last few years of his life does she intrude herself. She is 
content to let the diaries and the letters of the great man 
speak for themselves, to pick out for us the germ of such 
a typical Hardy poem as this : 


““ October 10.—Am told a singularly creepy story—absolutely 
true, I am assured—of a village girl near here who was about 
to be married. A watch had been given her by a former lover, 
his own watch, just before their marriage was prevented by his 
unexpected death of consumption. She heard it going in her 
box at waking on the morning of the wedding with the second 
lover, though it had not been touched for years.” 


In the present volume we watch Hardy abandoning the 
novel and turning again to his old love of poetry. ‘‘ He 
abandoned it,’’ writes Mrs. Hardy of her husband in the 
late nineties, ‘“‘ with all the less reluctance in that the 
novel was, in his own words, ‘ gradually losing artistic 
form, with a beginning, middle, and end, and becoming 
a spasmodic inventory of items, which has nothing to do 
with art.’’’ Hardy’s theories of the writing of fiction, 

. especially his insistence on the medodramatic and the 
prodigious, were not always 
right, but he came close to 
the mark in an entry in his 
diary in 1913, describing his 
impressions of the younger 
novelists of that time—a piece 
of criticism which is even more 
to the point to-day : 

‘““ They forget in their insistence 
on life, and nothing but life, in 
a plain slice, that a story must be 
worth the telling, that a good deal 
of life is not worth any such thing, 
and that they must not occupy a 
reader’s time with what he can get 
at first-hand anywhere around 
him.” 

Hardy, it is not improbable, 
will be remembered in later 
years for his poetry rather than 
for his novels, and Mrs. Hardy 
gives us many quotations from 
“letters and diaries showing that 
poetry rather than fiction was 
the great interest of his life. 
“Speaking about ambition,” 
she wrote in her own diary in 
the last months of Hardy’s life, 
““T. said to-day that he had 
done all that he meant to do, 
but he did not know whether it 
had been worth doing. His 
only ambition, so far as he 
could remember, was to have 
some poem or poems in a good 
anthology like the ‘ Golden 
Treasury.’’’ Mrs. Hardy throws 


Photo%by\ Bernard Griffin 
Dorchester. 


an interesting sidelight too on her husband’s theories about 
poetry—on what some critics, years ago, mistook for rough- 
ness in his verse and imperfect technique. She tells us that 
Hardy (himself an architect, it will be remembered, in his 
earlier years) discovered for himself a curious analogy be- 
tween the arts of poetry and architecture. He was drawn, 
we are told, to the principle of the spontaneity, of the ‘“‘ un- 
foreseen ’’ of the Gothic, and so “‘ he shaped his poetry 
accordingly, introducing metrical pauses, and reversed 
beats ; and found for his trouble that some particular line 
of a poem exemplifying this principle was greeted with a 
would-be jocular remark that such a line ‘did not make 
for immortality.’ ” 

The impression we get from this book is that of a great 
man who tried desperately all his life to ‘‘ believe,’’ but 
who would not allow himself to be humbugged, and who 
had the courage to fight hypocrisy and social injustice 
when to do so meant nothing less than ostracism. It is 
hard to believe on reading to-day the accounts of the 
storms which raged about “‘ Tess” and “ Jude ”’ that such 
rages and furies could ever have been possible. I doubt 
if even Mr. James Joyce ever received (as Hardy did) “a 
letter from Australia containing a packet of ashes, which 
the virtuous writer stated to be those of his iniquitous 
novel.’”’ Nor can I believe that the late W. L. George, 
who had a reputation for being able to portray and under- 
stand women, was ever deluged as Hardy was after the 
publication of ‘‘ Tess,’’ by letters from men and women, 
confiding in him the intimacies of their matrimonial 
entanglements and appealing for his advice. What has 
happened to the reading public? Or is it the novelists 
who cease to arouse such furies and such enthusiasms ? 

H. L. Morrow. 


SOME OLD FRENCH POEMS.* 


Mr. Wallis has produced a book which will be of great 
interest to students of medieval French literature. It 
contains two hundred and fifty poems, of which only some 
three have hitherto been printed, and those in a bulletin of 
the Société des Anciens Textes Frangais issued nearly 
fifty yearsago. They are taken 
from half a dozen manuscripts 
in the British Museum, and one 
hundred and ninety-four of 
them comprise the entire con- 
tents of a single manuscript— 
Additional 15224. 

After an introductory note, 
which one would have liked a 
good deal fuller, Mr. Wallis 
proceeds to a careful biblio- 
graphical description of the 
manuscripts, inciuding some 
which he has not used, and 
that is followed by a biblio- 
graphy of printed French poetry 
ranging in date from Alain 
Chartier and Christine de Pisan 
to the Pleiad. The last is a 
valuable piece of work, though 
its alphabetical arrangement is 
very inexact, and one or two 
curious omissions are to be 
noted. Thus while Mr. D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis’s recent and 
very good book on Villon is 
mentioned, M. Pierre 
Champion’s much more fim- 
portant work is not; nor is 


* “ Anonymous French Verse 
An Anthology of Fifteenth 
Century Poems collected from 
Manuscripts in the British 
Museum.” Translated and edited 

, by N. Hardy Wallis, M.A. 
Thomas Hardy. Pella (University of London 
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his companion study of Charles d’Orléans, nor Gaston 
Paris’s classic little life of Villon in the Grands Ecrivains 
Frangais. 

Next comes an index of first lines—Mr. Wallis’s arrange- 
ment of his material is unusual—and then the poems 
themselves, These are presented exactly as they stand 
ii: the manuscripts, unpunctuated and without emenda- 
tion. The text in fact constitutes a body of raw material, 
on which there must be a good deal of useful critical work 
still to be done, by Mr. Wallis or some other scholar. All 
the poems are anonymous, and no attempt has been made 
to attribute any of them to any of the known poets of the 
period to which they belong. 

Perhaps that would not have been a very profitable 
undertaking, for the French poets of the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries were a conventional lot, writing 
on set themes and set models, their work monotonously 
alike. Between Villon and Ronsard there were no great 
poets, for even Clément Marot, though he wrote many 
charming things and towers above his fellows, hardly 
deserves that high epithet, which Mr. Wallis however 
confers on both him and his father. It is only now and 
then in reading these verses that one discovers a faintly 
individual note or evidence of an eye which has looked 
at nature in its own way. The freshness of such earlier 
poets as Adam de la Halle or Jehannot de Lescurel, or of 
contemporary folk-song, is for the most part lacking from 
these lovers’ complaints of the cruelty or the absence of 
their mistresses—the overwhelmingly predominant theme 
—expressed in the artificial form of ballade, rondel or 
virelai. 

To the text Mr. Wallis has added a glossary which con- 
tains the modern French equivalents of the old words, 
without grammatical or philological explanation, and a 
detailed analysis of the various metrical forms used. 

Finally come his translations, which are in the metres 
of the originals. Their making must have been an arduous 
undertaking. In comparing them with the French, one 
notes not infrequent slight deviations from its exact 
sense, for the sake of rhyme or metre. But this was almost 
inevitable, and as a whole they are very competently done, 
as literal as may be, reading easily, and giving a just sense 
of what French poetry of the fifteenth century is like. 
Their greatest value will be as a crib for those who can read 
the original but not with facility or expertness ; and on 
that account one could have wished that they had been 
printed face to face with the text, instead of separately. 

FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


THE PASSING SHOW. 


Mr. R. D. Blumenfeld’s publishers describe him as “a 
power in Fleet Street for over forty years.’’ This is a 
claim the truth of which Fleet Street will confirm, though 
the world that is not Fleet Street will protest that it never 
until now heard of Mr. Blumenfeld, which will be equally 
true, for throughout a long and most industrious career 
R. D. B. has been content to remain a man of mystery, 
even to his colleagues. However, the secret of the very 
considerable success achieved by him in an exacting pro- 
fession is now made plain in the pages of his Diary, if we 
mistake not the first occasion of its author’s putting that 
potent and mysterious ‘“‘ chop ’”’ of his upon a title page. 
In the ensuing chapters Mr. Blumenfeld reveals himself 
as a really great journalist, whose flair for selecting from 
the day by day happenings of forty years the matters best 
fitted to be recorded in his notebook is positively uncanny. 
The hasty memoranda of a very busy but extremely 
methodical man, they do not claim nor possess any literary 
pretensions, for the most part are a précis of news rather 
than views, and usually news of the type whose interest 
continues to increase from the date of its being recorded. 
This applies to the homeliest and most prosaic trifles : 
the price of coal, the price of provisions, the preponderance 
of “drunks ’”’ in Tottenham Court Road and the Strand 


*“R. D. B.’s Diary: 1887-1914."" By R. D. Blumenfeld. 
8s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


on Saturday nights, the vogues and vagaries of fashion, 
both feminine and masculine. 

Naturally there are also contacts with innumerable 
personalities, R. D. B.’s friendships taking, especially in 
his early days, a catholic range which included cabinet 
ministers and international crooks, captains of industry 
and cab-touts, Whitehall war-lords and ‘“ Junoesque”’ 
barmaids, R.A.’s and their humbler confréres who painted 
the eyelashes on Madame Tussaud’s waxwork figures. Some 
of the comments on events and people betray a singular 
prescience, others in the light of subsequent history appear 
oddly wide of the mark. Stanley Baldwin, the diarist 
considers, though a pleasant and well-mannered young 
fellow, is unlikely (February, 1908) to go far in politics. In 
the same week a paragraph beginning, ‘‘ This is the era 
of young men,” nevertheless records that ‘‘ when told in 
the House that young Mr. F. E. Smith, M.P., was to be 
made a K.C., I didn’t believe it.’”’ And the following 
earlier entry is amusing : 


“Dined at the Savage Club, in Savoy Yard, with Harold 
Frederic, who persists in predicting a world war, and George 
du Maurier, the Punch artist (father of Sir Gerald and author 
of ‘ Trilby’), who is also a lecturer. Much amused by the 
conversation of an old actor named Odell, who appears to be 
the permanent attraction of this interesting club.” 


The date of this entry is June, 1887, and the “old 
actor,’’ as we know, remained the star turn at the Savage 
for another forty years. 

Another note of this period (the diarist had newly arrived 
from New York) : 


“Had my first experience of Hades to-day, and if the real 
thing is to be like that I shall never again do anything wrong. 
I got into the Underground Railway at Baker St. after leaving 
Archibald Forbes’s house. I wanted to go to Moorgate St. in 
the City. It was very warm—for London at least. The 
compartment in which I sat was filled with passengers who 
were smoking pipes, as is the British habit, and as the smoke 
and sulphur from the engine fill the tunnel, all the windows 
have to be closed. The atmosphere was a mixture of sulphur, 
coal dust and foul fumes from the oil lamp above, so that by 
Moorgate Street I was near dead of suffocation and heat. I 
should think these Underground Railways must soon be dis- 
continued, for they are a menace to health.” 


R. D. B. served Northcliffe and Pearson in turn, but 
does not throw very exciting new sidelights on either of 
these remarkable Fleet Street personalities, though one 
episode is of interest : 


** Alfred Harmsworth came into my room and said: ‘ There 
is nothing I would like better than to obtain control of The 
Times. I’ve got a million pounds in Consols, and I authorise 
you to play up to that sum.’ So I went to Printing House 
Square.” 


Actually R. D. B. gives more space to his first chief, 
Gordon Bennett (‘‘ The Commodore ’’), who was responsible 
for bringing him to Europe, and whose treatment of his 
subordinates was certainly both arbitrary and eccentric. 
Amusing and vivid however as are these thumbnail portraits 
of the ‘“ well-knowns ”’ of four decades, the main interest 
of this book attaches to its character as a precise record 
of social progress throughout one of the most kaleido- 
scopic chapters of English history. 

A. G. 


THE VATICINATIONS OF LORD 
BIRKENHEAD.* 


Lord Birkenhead has produced an extraordinarily stimu- 
lating book, with something to quote, or to question, or 
to contradict, or to take one’s breath away, upon every 
page. Listen to this for instance. I take it from his 
opening chapter : 


““ At present we derive the energy which drives the wheels of 
industry from coal and oil. Both these substances are won from 
nature at the expense of much money and vast stores of muscular 
energy, nor are these supplies inexhaustible. By means of the 
most efficient methods, moreover, a pound of coal can only be 
made to yield energy of the order of one horse-power for one 


* “The World in 2030 a.p.”’ By the Earl of Birkenhead. 
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hour. Yet locked up in the atom which constitute a pound of 
water there is an amount of energy equivalent to ten million 
horse-power hours. . . . : As yet, physicists do not know how to 
release it; or, having done so, how to make it perform useful 
work. This problem will be solved before 2030. . . . The con- 
sequences of tapping such stupendous sources of cheap energy are 
almost illimitable. For the first time in history man will be 
armed with sufficient power to undertake operations on a gigantic 
scale. It will be open to him radically to alter the geography or 
the climate of the world. By utilising some 50,000 tons of water, 
the amount displaced by a large liner, it would be possible to 
remove Ireland to the deeper portion of the Atlantic Ocean. 
The heat obtainable from the same quantity of water would suffice 


to maintain the polar regions at the temperature of the Sahara | 


for a thousand years.” 


And in the paragraph which follows we are assured that 
in those days ‘‘ a power plant of six hundred horse-power 
will carry fuel for a thousand hours’ working, in a tank 
no bigger than a fountain-pen.”’ 

The: entire volume is in this vein. Lord Birkenhead 
has equally startling things to tell us about aeronautics 
and psychology, about food and money, about wars and 
women. About women, above all! Even Mr. Havelock 
Ellis and Mrs. Marie Stopes, even Mr. Bertrand Russell 
and Mr. H. G. Wells, may gasp a little when they read 
what they will find in these pages about ectogenesis. The 
very word is new to most of us, and one had not expected 
to find Lord Birkenhead an authority in this field of 
knowledge. But he delivers himself unhesitatingly of 
what follows : 

“Science . . . already foreshadows the possibility of producing 
living offspring in the laboratory from the germs of various animal 
species. Hitherto no living animal has been brought to birth 
ab initio; but the foetus of various species has been removed from 
the maternal organism and further developed by skilful manipula- 
tion in biological laboratories. It is certain that scientists will 
one day succeed in producing a living human infant by such 
means. This process, known as ectogenesis, will be violently and 
furiously opposed by the spiritual descendants of all those who 
now attack contraception.” 

And we are reminded how hand-weavers broke steam 
looms, how surgeons fought the antiseptic inventions of 
Lister and the asepsis of Pasteur, and—to take a less 
beneficent innovation—how breech-loading rifles were 
condemned by a British general on the ground that they 
would transform infantry into “‘ long-range assassins ”’ ! 

Lord Birkenhead’s book is illustrated by the well-known 
poster artist (if we may so describe him), Mr. E. McKnight 
Kauffer, whose designs, in their very different way, are as 
remarkable as the letterpress. 

FREDERIC WHYTE, 


JOHN XAVIER MERRIMAN.* 


In writing this full and exhaustive account of the life 
and activities of one who was not only a justly famous 
man but a friend of long standing, Sir Perceval Laurence, 
for more than thirty years a distinguished judicial figure 
in South Africa, as well as an authority on its politics, 
has performed his task in a fashion which only makes the 
modesty of his preface, itself an important part of the 
book, the more attractive. 

The most formidable aspect of his undertaking was 
obviously the selection and arrangement of the vast 
amount of material left behind by a man whose public 
-career extended over such a tremendous period as that 
of Merriman; second only to that was the problem of 
presenting to the reader a smooth, comprehensive and 
completely coherent account of the tortuous and teeming 
history of the many phases of South African politics in 
which his subject took a leading part. Third, and most 
delicate part of the undertaking, was the necessity to temper 
enthusiasm for the character and achievements of his 
subject with that flavouring of detachment without which 
no biographer can attain first rank. 

Long practice in the impartial survey of statement, and 
the grasp:ng of the salient outlines of involved and prolix 

* “The Life of John Xavier Merriman.’ By Sir Perceval 
Laurence, K.C.M.G. 18s. net. (Constable.)—‘‘ The Great War 


in West Africa.” By Brigadier-General E. Howard Gorges, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 21s. net. (Hutchinson.) 


matters, have doubtless aided a former High Court judge 
in the handling of his materials, but seldom surely is the 
result of judicial labour so informed with humanity as in 
this instance. And the supreme merit of Sir Perceval’s 
performance is that a sense of humour, equally rare in the 
legal mind, has enabled him to touch on Merriman’s failings 
in a spirit which, while it names them without bush- 
beating, serves only to throw into bolder relief the root 
strength of his character. 

The history of those British migrations which on the 
whole have tended to advance the cause of progress through- 
out the world contains figures of greater stature than John 
Xavier Merriman, but hardly one whose career more 
perfectly illustrates in one individuality the peculiar genius 
of the race. 

The son of a West Country parson who rose to a South 
African bishopric, after three refusals of a see, Merriman 
was born in England, where he also received his schooling ; 
but rejoining his family in South Africa while still in his 
teens, he became so identified with the country of his adop- 
tion that one of the most famous South Africans of modern 
times, in paying tribute to him in Parliament when death 
removed him at the age of eighty-five, claimed him out- 
right, and rightly, as ‘‘ one of South Africa’s great sons.’ 
And the speaker was not only South African born, but 
a pure Dutchman and, as such, one who had fought to the 
bitter end in a war against the country that gave Merriman 
birth. 

When flag-wagging and the bombast of the more extreme 
type of what is called Imperialism are forgotten, it will be 
found that the creative success of the typical Englishman 
transplanted to distant clime is due to two main and abiding 
characteristics : common sense and the tolerance which 
is the truest liberalism. It was these which laid the founda- 
tion of Merriman’s success, and the unique esteem in 
which he was held by the people of two races in times of 
both strife and peace. Without them as basis Merriman, 
the politician, the economist and the singularly gifted 
speaker, would never have achieved the position he did. 

His character, thus rooted, was tested in the most 
searching way. To him was assigned the destiny of having 
to work for long stretches of years with partisans as well 
as statesmen of both races. With more than one of them, 
and of both races impartially, he found himself at sharpest 
variance from time to time. During the period of the 
great Anglo-Boer War the controversies of party were 
fanned to fever-heat by racial passions. Yet when Merri- 
man publicly urged the most unpopular of all causes in 
the face of his fellow-Britishers, not a man but listened 
to him; and when he fearlessly attacked the Dutch 
extremists afterwards, the most embittered Dutchman 
paused to hearken. They both entirely trusted him in 
that reliance paid only to absolute integrity. 

The turning-point of Merriman’s career was when, 
though he was unrivalled in experience and statesmanship 
throughout South Africa, and then Prime Minister of the 
Cape, the Senior Colony, Botha was preferred to him as 
the Union’s first Premier. Great man as Botha was, the 
reason for his being chosen was primarily because, as leader 
of the war-hit Dutch, his selection most fittingly consum- 
mated the final work of Campbell-Bannerman conciliation ; 
and the proof that Merriman appreciated a circumstance 
the outcome of which little tended to diminish his prestige, 
is clearly indicated in a letter that does his character most 
honour. The greatest tribute to the unparalleled posi- 
tion which he reached and held for the best part of half a 
century is to be found in the fact that whatever South 
Africa’s paramount problem in peace or war during that vast 
period in man’s life, the view of ‘“‘ J. X.,’’ whether in office 
or out, was sought in each and all of them. 

Brigadier-General Howard Gorges has made a contribu- 
tion to Great War literature less sensational but much 
more welcome than many a recent one. No campaign 
throughout that enormous conflict was waged against 
greater odds of climate than the conquest of the Kameruns ; 
none excelled it in the cheer and pluck, shared by white 
and coloured soldier alike, with which the capture of this 
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former enemy colony of swamp, desert and hill was achieved. 
General Gorges writes with a soldier’s straightforwardness, 
flavoured with a sense of humour that makes his narrative 
unusually easy reading. His description of the Bimbia 
River action between the British ‘“‘ Dwarf’”’ and the enemy 
“ Nachtigal”’ is vivid in the extreme. The book is superbly 
got up, and contains no fewer than 192 illustrations and 
15 maps. 
Moore RITCHIE. 


THE ENGLISH HERITAGE.* 


Two of these books certainly come at an apt moment, 
and are linked together by memories of many a cricket 
match on the green fronting the village inn. And it might 
be said that the subjects of these two come, in one sense, 
within the scope of the third, as the greater includes the 
less. The English inn and English cricket are certainly, 
in the common idea, part of the English constitution. But 
this perhaps is to jest, in a holiday spirit induced by 
tavern talks with Mr. Burke, on a serious matter—to 
which we will return presently, after a little refreshment 
at the inn. 

The great merit of Mr. Burke’s book, one that should 
make it part of the equipment of every car, along with 
the maps and the A.A. book, is that it is no mere literary 
guide-book. There are plenty of famous inns which 
should be visited for their historical or literary associations, 
regardless of what they may offer in the way of sustenance 
or sleeping room. Mr. Burke has many interesting pages 
on such associations. But he is primarily concerned with 
the first function of the inn—to shelter and feed the 
traveller, who may never have heard of Chaucer or Borrow 
or Stevenson. And in this matter he is not afraid to 
name names, to commend such as deserve it on one count 

* “ The English Inn.””, By Thomas Burke.—‘“‘ Cricket.”” By 
Neville Cardus.—‘‘ The English Constitution.’” By Sir Maurice 


Amos. 3s. 6d. each. (The ‘‘ English Heritage’ Series.) 
(Longmans.) 


or other. He does not tantalisingly leave us to speculate 
about the name and whereabouts of the inn that sends to 
the room of the newly-arrived guest a glass of cherry 
brandy—‘‘ Custom of the house, sir.”” He tells us where 
he has been well fed and lodged, in little places and big 
—from the “Hoop and Grapes” at Aldgate, to the 
“Spread Eagle ’’ at Thame, noted not only for its artist 
landlord, John Fothergill (if only there were more land- 
lords like him !), for its Black Soup, but also for its library. 
How many inns can offer you anything to read but last 
year’s almanac ? 

And having begun to name names, those of a few of the 
inns Mr. Burke knows must serve for any further indication 
of the scope of his book. Do you know where to see the 
sign-boards of ‘‘ The Rent Day,” ‘‘ You Might as Well,’ 
“No Hurry,” “ The Trip to Jerusalem,” ‘‘ The Marvel of 
Marvels,” ‘‘ The Quiet Woman,” ‘“‘ The Flat Iron and 
Frog,”’ and “‘ The Black Boy and Stomachache”’? The 
long list from which these are taken would alone mark 
out Mr. Burke as a knowledgeable man: with a knowledge 
of his subject which makes him declare that “‘ of all inns 
there is none so good as the English inn ’’—when it is 
good. But when the English inn is bad it is horrid. 

Mr. Neville Cardus almost summarises his own book, 
certainly gives a good idea of it, when he says that “If a 
psychoanalyst were to rap at me the word ‘cricket’ the 
chances are that my responses would be (all on a single 
breath), ‘ Lord’s—buckle missing on pads—next man in 
—shady pavilion with shirts on pegs all inside out— 
Old William, pro”? at Shastbury—“ left leg forrard, 
sir ’’—Nursery end—Mound Stand—dots on scoring card, 
lovely to go round them with a pencil and print the M’s 
in the maiden overs—a new bat—linseed oil—Hobbs— 
Canterbury—first practice in April weather.’’’ All these 
things are in his book and much else good stuff besides : 
memories of great cricketers and famous matches; of 
boys’ cricket in which a composition ball was stopped by 
the wicket-keeper with a coat. A lovely chapter this— 
one to make the goutiest old curmudgeon buy his nephew 


The Hay Wain. 
By John Constable, R.A. From the painting in the National Gallery. 
From “ Art in England,” by W. T Whitley (Cambridge University Press). 
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a new cricket bat. And never was there a book so free 
from the cricket cant which makes Mr. Cardus declare that 
“this perpetual insistence on the ‘ gentlemanliness’ of 
cricket seems to me as unnecessary as it is offensive.” 

The English Constitution—how many people could 
immediately define it ?—is no subject to be treated in a 
few lines. And it would take a good many lines to give a 
proper idea of the amount of information on the subject 
which Sir Maurice Amos has got into one small book. He 
traces the growth of the Constitution down through the 
centuries, explains clearly the functions of Law, Crown 
and Parliament, and the share of each in our government. 
He has an illuminating chapter on a matter often men- 
tioned but very imperfectly understood—the liberty of 
the subject. This is no book for light reading; but to 
anyone who is curious to know how we are governed, and 
how the government—to use a loose term—got its powers, 
it will be invaluable. 


BRAHMS.* 


We like our great musicians to be romantic, and when 
romance seems to be missing from the records of their lives, 
we are prone to conjecture and surmise, thereby sowing the 
seeds from which a legend springs up. Dr. Richard Specht, 
himself a pure-blooded romantic, writes this life of Brahms 
with as much fervour as if he were dealing with Chopin, 
seeking out sentimental reasons for events which conceiv- 
ably had quite prosaic origins. This insistence upon 
romance is not unattractive in these days of intellectual 
scepticism, and at least it has the good effect of 
counter-balancing the curious conviction current in other- 
wise well-informed quarters that Brahms was a dry-as-dust 
theoretician, whose works reek of the midnight oil, and 
whose musical achievement, however impressive on paper, 
is apt to be boring in performance. 

How the composer of some of the most perfect songs ever 
written came to be so misjudged is a mystery. His piano- 
forte music alone, with its wide range of emotional ex- 
pression, from the playful Capriccio, Op. 76, No. 2, to the 
solemn, almost mystical, Intermezzo, Op. 118, No. 6; from 
the wildness of the Rhapsodies to the gentleness of such inter- 
mezzi as Op. 117, No. 1, should give the lie to this strange 
illusion ; and even a superficial knowledge of his chamber 
music and choral music—leaving the symphonies and the 
so-called German Requiem on one side—ought to dispel 
the idea that their creator was a man without emotional 
experiences, inventing musical patterns with scholarly 
ingenuity and no inspiration. 

_In truth, there is more evidence of romance in Brahms’ 
music itself than Dr. Specht has been able to deduce from 
the circumstances of his life, which seems, on the whole, to 
have been no more eventful than many lesser artists’, and 
distinctly unspectacular. He never married. Why, is not 
apparent. He appears to have formed a deep attachment 
to Clara Schumann, the wife of the composer who was the 
first prominent musician to recognise Brahms’s promise. 
That this affection was kept within bounds during Schu- 
mann’s lifetime is quite clear, Why, if it was deep as 
Dr. Specht maintains, it did not lead to marriage after 
Schumann’s tragic death is not so clear. Other women 
played an important part in his life—notably Elisabeth 
von Herzogenberg, whose sympathy and criticism were 
invaluable—but whether he was actually in love with them 
is not as evident to the reader of Dr. Specht’s book as it 
appears to be to Dr. Specht. 

‘It is pathetic to see Brahms ever in an aimless search 
after human beings, until he suddenly throws himself with 
all his soul upon an individual,’ he writes ; adding, rather 
inconsistently, ‘‘ He, loved by almost every one, would 
have been so unspeakably glad to love—and yet could not.” 
He was intensely individualistic and not enly failed to 

* “ Brahms.” By Richard Specht. Translated by Eric 
Blom. Illustrated. 21s. (Dent.)—‘‘ A History of Music in 


Pictures.’”” Edited by Georg Kinsky, with an introductior by 
Eric Blom. 1,500 illustrations, 30s. (Dent.) 
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A HUNDRED YEARS 
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BY ARTHUR WAUGH 


Author of “ Tradition and Change,” etc. Demy 8vo. 
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““A most genial and attractive history, doing just honour 
to a house of glorious traditions.”—HoracE THOROGOOD 
(Evening Standard). ‘‘It is a book that will be treasured 
equally by publishers, authors, and the book-reading 
public.”—S. P. B. Mats (Daily Telegraph). ‘‘ He has 
brought to his task not merely intimate knowledge, but 
imagination and charm of style . . . remarkably fas- 
cinating, and is full of good stories.’’-—GILBERT THOMAS 
(The Spectator). ‘‘ The record of Chapman and Hall 
would have been interesting enough as a bare chronicle 
of facts. But Mr. Waugh makes the past live and invests 
the dead with flesh and blood. . . . This is a singularly 
human book.’’—British Weekly 


New 7s. 6d. Novels 


‘SIR. SHE SAID” 
BY ALEC WAUGH 


Is the modern girl ‘‘fairgame’’? Have herindependence, 
her freedom, her claim to taste life and love before sur- 
rendering to their responsibilities—have all these things 
deprived her of the right to chivalry and protection ? 
Does a man ever forget that a beautiful woman is a woman 
first and last ? Did women get more out of life when 
they thought themselves old at thirty? Do men, or 
women, hold all the cards in the gamble of life to-day ? 
These, and many other kindred problems make up the 
fabric of Alec Waugh’s latest novel; and he unravels 
them through the meshes of a glowing romance, full of 
colour, alive with laughter and tears—an essentially 
modern story addressed to modern readers. 


YELLOW SANDS 


BY ADELAIDE EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS 


“Yellow Sands’’ needs no introduction ; it came near to 
breaking all records as a play at the Haymarket, and it 
hopes to find as large a public now that it reappears as a 
book. Miss Phillpotts has retold the story of the play, 
with just that amount of extra perspective and detail 
which a novel demands, while she has maintained the 
lively actuality and humour of all the principal scenes in 
the drama. This is a book to laugh over, a joke to banish 
the dumps. 
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suffer fools gladly but dismissed as fools or charlatans men 
who were neither. That he could be charming, affectionate, 
warm-hearted and undemonstratively generous is beyond 
disputing; but his frequent bad manners and lack of 
restraint sometimes made enemies of those who would have 
been his friends. It is recorded that when still a young, 
unknown musician he visited Liszt, who played the difficult 
E flat minor Scherzo and parts of the C major Sonata at 
sight, from a very imperfect manuscript, wishing thereby 
to show his young visitor unusual attention. Liszt, then 
one of the most powerful figures in the world of music, 
afterwards played his own Sonata in B minor—and Brahms 
fell asleep! With all its faults, this is not a work which 
could be justly described as soporific and Brahms might 
have contrived to keep awake. 

The battle royal which was waged between the Wagner- 
ites and the Brahmsians, like all such battles viewed in 
retrospect, seems to have been meaningless enough, for, as 
Dr. Specht points out more than once, the two composers 
have much in common. If Brahms was for the most part 
content to cast his work in traditional moulds and Wagner 
rebelled very consciously against old forms, that does not 
prevent the emotional content of their music from being 
frequently on the same plane. It is somewhat ironical 
that one of Brahms’s best-known works—the A major violin 
Sonata—should have come to be known as the Meistersinger 
Sonata because of the resemblance which the opening theme 
bears to the Preislied. Wagner was frequently guilty of 
attacking Brahms, often spitefully, but there is good evi- 
dence for believing that he was net unaware of his competi- 
tor’s greatness. Brahms rarely allowed himself to be 
drawn. 

Dr. Specht’s book is a valuable contribution to Brahms 
literature. His somewhat over-burdened and flowery style 
presented a difficult task to his translator, Mr. Eric Blom, 
who must be congratulated on the fluency of his version. 
It is not his fault if one sometimes sighs for a clearer and 
more direct utterance. 

Mr. Blom is concerned, also, in the sponsoring of ‘“‘ A 
History of Music in Pictures.” This was a happy idea. 
Fifteen hundred pictures—the frontispiece a coloured 
portrait of Beethoven, which is as it should be—tell the 
story of music from the third millennium B.c. down to the 
present day. The first picture is of a Sumerian drummer— 
the last a facsimile of part of the score of ‘‘ Le Sacre du 
Printemps,’’ by Stravinsky, and in between there is a 
profusion of portraits, pictures of instruments, buildings, 
stages, contemporary drawings, manuscripts, all briefly but 
exactly annotated. The work has been edited with great 
care, and should prove an invaluable reference-book for 
students and a fascinating picture-book for the mere lover 
of music. 


HERMON OULD. 


ELEONORA DUSE.* 


In the autumn of 1859 Austrian soldiers saluted, as a 
casket of holy relics, the tiny glass case with gilt mounting 
in which Eleanora Duse was being carried to her christen- 
ing, and her parents thought the error a happy omen. In 
the spring of 1924 the Italian nation buried its most famous 
actress with tremendous pomp—with wreaths, and with 
the graven wish that her restless spirit would rest at last. 

This authoritative and colourful biography which fills 
the gaps between the two spectacles is the work of a German 
dramatic critic who was inspired in the task by Olga 
Resnevic, an intimate friend of the tragic actress. From 
personal memories, conversations, and a vast literature the 
biographer builds up the very image of Eleanora Duse who 
conquered the world, the theatre, but never quite her own 
heart. 

Poverty darkened the child’s most impressionable years, 
for her father was a wandering player who yearned to be 
a painter. 


* “The Life of Eleonora Duse.’’ 


By E. A. Rheinhardt. 
With 8 portraits. 16s. 


(Martin Secker.) 


.ovations and cheering crowds. 


“To pack up and go on, always to go on was her first experi- 
ence of the world. An image of one of those perpetual leave- 
takings out of the faint dawn of her memory always remained 
with her. . . . The kind-hearted landlady had given her her 
first doll, a lovely doll, worthy of all the love of a child . . . 
the new leave-taking came. . . . She ran back to the empty 
room, laid the doll in the bed where she had slept and covered 
it up tenderly. Later she said: ‘I left it there, so it, at least, 
might be warm.’ ” 


School brought fresh terrors. During her sporadic: 
attendances as the company passed through small Italian 
towns she learned her letters from occasional teachers. 
The other children, mistaking her shyness for pride, bawled 
after the sensitive child in the streets: ‘‘ Showman’s. 
daughter!’’ But in solitude she dreamed dreams and 
talked to the stars. And her first appearance on the stage 
was at the age of four. 

One evening in Verona, when she was fourteen, her 
mother died, and she was too poor to buy mourning. 
But there, too, on another evening, her love for the theatre 
awoke. D’Annunzio has told in a famous novel that 
when Duse as Juliet heard Romeo’s “‘ O she doth teach the 
torches to burn bright !’’ she was set on fire and became 
a flame. Another writer here quoted describes her re- 
actions to that first triumph: ‘ The garret, the squalor 
around, all were gone ... she had been Juliet... it 
was her revelation in which she had found grace.” 

As a girl of twenty in Naples she was betrayed by a 
libertine. Her child only lived a few hours. The boy's 
grey and wrinkled face, which seemed from the first too 
old and sad to live, haunted her for years even amid 
But she rejected the 
temptation of suicide with the proud phrase: ‘“ That 
would be too trivial, too easy ! ”’ 

Although this biography tells in detail of Eleanora. 
Duse’s evolution as an actress, quotes many judgments 
thereon and portrays with discrimination and effect her 
triumphs in Italy, Vienna, Russia, New York and London, 
it is her own loves and personality which grip the reader 
most. 

There is, for instance, as prelude to D’Annunzio, her 
husband Tebaldo Checchi, who married her to protect 
her from her manager’s too pressing attentions. When 
Duse fell in love with Flavio Ando, her leading man, 
Tebaldo said good-bye to Duse, to Italy and to the stage 
without a murmur. His last act, after an obscure exist- 
ence as an Argentine consul in England, was to leave his 
wife and daughter his savings ‘‘ just when we needed 
them, always the same Tebaldo.”’ 

In her middle thirties one evening in Rome, as Duse 
returned to her dressing-room, after the second act of 
‘““La Dame aux Camélias,’’ weeping with excitement and 
weariness, a young man with glowing eyes saluted her 
with the words: ‘‘O great lover!’’ It was D’Annunzio, 
a slight figure with metallic gaze, husband of a princess, 
grandiose follies to his name, and gloomy rumours afloat 
that he was, at thirty-three, a physical and spiritual wreck. 
Later, in the gondolas of Venice, there was a romantic 
reunion. He was then a famous poet and novelist, but 
when Eleanora Duse asked him why he did not write for 
the theatre he answered with a boyish laugh. The woman 
who asked the question lived to make known to thousands 
in the great centres ‘‘ La Citta Morta,” ‘‘ Francesca da 
Rimini’ and “ La Gioconda.’”’ Her devotion to the poet 
never died. When D’Annunzio afterwards wrote “ Il 
Fuoco,’ a novel which was to make her name notorious 
in several continents, she declined to stop it because her 
sufferings counted as nothing when it was a question of 
adding one more masterpiece to Italian literature: 
‘“* Besides I am forty and in love! ”’ 

‘““ Ashes, ashes!’’ Duse exclaimed when D’Annunzio. 
went away. “ Before my eyes, on my lips, in my empty 
hands.’’ But she had other triumphs before her, and one 
feels when this gracious and indomitable genius told 
women: ‘‘ Work; don’t ask support from any man but 
only love; then your life will have the meaning you are 
looking for,’’ she sammed up her own dauntless spirit and 
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THE STRANGER IN OUR GATES. 


Great acting expands one’s knowledge of humanity—I 
had written ‘‘extends’’ ; but the other is the juster word. 
For the actor does not create, though the term is much 
used of him. His art anatomises human relationships ; 
he interprets us to ourselves; and the chief virtue of 
great acting is to make crystal-clear to us our own private 
emotions—including those which, though ourselves have 
not suffered them, we may yet recognise to be potentially 
ours. ‘‘It is we who are Hamlet,’’ Hazlitt deeply said ; 
and the great actor reminds us so. True, his range will 
contain the grotesque, the bizarre, the monstrous, as an 
orchestra contains drums ; but it is not with these that 
he will play on our hearts. That is why melodrama (the 
emotionally monstrous) is as like to draw mirth as awe. 
It was with Lear’s ‘“‘ Look there, look there !’’ rather than 
with contemporary fustian, that Spranger Barry ‘‘ caused 
all the critics of the pit to burst into tears’’ ; or to take 
modern instances, some of the cleverest acting of our time 
served the Grand Guignol’s horrors (just as the cleverest 
of the seventeenth century, I dare say, served Tourneur) ; 
yet it is by Miss Thorndike’s Hecuba and Medea, by her 
Jane Clegg, that old men will remember her. The universal 
is the actor’s high test ; the challenge of ‘‘ There, but for 
the grace of God . . .,’’ or more finely, ‘‘ There, but with 
more grace of God than you dare claim, go you !”’ 

This challenge is present, to a supreme degree, in the 
acting of Yvette Guilbert.* In her stupendous ‘“ Ma 
fille, ne puts le cacher ; Renaud est mort—et enterré !”’ she 
is the bearer of all bitter news since human sorrow began. 
In the conclusion of ‘‘ Le Voyage de Joseph”’ she is the 
ageless triumph of meek faith over casual cruelty. Her 
“C'est le mai’’ is exquisitely funny—what a range this 
great artist has !—but it has also some of the same 
triumph ; a triumph of old women plodding in devout 
procession, of village worthies, of little children in stiff 
frocks singing out of tune; and touches the heart as 
eeply. 

Such moments are too rare in the routine of the theatre ; 
but this month has been rich in them, thanks largely to 
the stranger in our theatrical gates. I should not like to 
say the Pitoeffs’ ‘Ste. Jeanne’? is quite Mr. Shaw's 
(is there a strain of sentiment between the Maid and 
Dunois, at which he may look askance ?), but it has passages 
of unmatchable power and beauty. The tent scene was 
superbly done. One felt that not only the technique of 
M. Larive, but the very shape of his neck, had marked 
him out for de Stogumber. Cauchon again—‘‘ Men will 
be the worse for remembering me; they will see in me 
evil triumphing over good . . . yet God is my witness I 
was just. I could do no other than I did.’’ M. Hort’s 
every gesture, every intonation, led up inexorably to those 
words of the epilogue. Or M. Penay: a Warwick more 
bone-English than one could have deemed possible, and 
speaking his native tongue (if I am not mistaken) with just 
the faintest, least malicious touch of an Oxford accent. 
But the chief honours go to Madame Pitoeff, in a performance 
to which I have no space to do justice. Her mere bodily 
presence (if one can use the word of anything so spiritual) 
was an unforgettable experience ; and her demeanour at 
the moment of sentence seemed to sum up, in one soul’s 
anguish, all that is crushed and broken in the story 
of man. 

I was less moved by Herr Moissi’s ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ ¢ than 
perhaps I ought to have been. It was a thing of brilliant 
episodes—the amorphous horror of the ghost ; the soldiers’ 
panic fear at it; Hamlet’s use of the candlestick at the 
climax of the play-scene ; the most actor-like realism of 
the First Player; and many more. But the production 
was uneven; its details did not cohere. Herr Moissi’s 
mutilation of the text was murder most foul. And the 
last act made nonsense. I would go far to see him in fan- 
tastic comedy—Puck, Dubedat ; Cyrano, perhaps ; but 
farther to see more Pitoeff, whether in ‘‘La Dame aux 
Camélias ’’ (their second string) or in any other play. 


* Arts Theatre. ¢t Globe Theatre. 


Another rather patchy Shakespearean production is the 
Savoy “‘ Othello,’’ staged by Miss Ellen van Volkenburg, to 
whom we owed the ‘reproduction’’ of the exquisite 
‘Charles and Mary fromthe Everyman. Her “ Othello ”’ 
strikes me as too contrived, too ‘‘ actor ’’-ish, and with too 
many B.B.C. voices at large in it. Mr. Montesole (looking 
remarkably like the illustrious author) is miscast as Cassio ; 
and Mr. Browne should be discouraged from slapping at 
everything within reach, including himself. Nor do I like 
the interpolated dance, since it transforms the castle 
chamber into the’ kind of cabaret to which Othello would 
certainly not have taken his bride. But Miss Ashcroft’s 
Desdemona is a lovely thing ; and Mr. Robeson, after a 
first act which unexpectedly lacks something of poise and 
dignity, goes from strength to strength. One touch is 
especially notable—the way he faces the rest at the end ; 
noble, dignified ; yet with a, somehow, infinitely pathetic 
hint of the naughty child—the very spirit of that inferiority- 
complex which is innate in Shakespeare's conception. 
A performance not to be missed. 

Another entertainment of foreign origin, Feuchtwanger’s 
““ Ugly Duchess,’’ has been unlucky in its short run ;* for 
it was far more interesting on the stage than ‘ Jew Siiss,”’ 
besides being better presented. Miss Esme Beringer made 
a prodigiously good job of the Duchess; as did Miss 
Vera Beringer, I should judge, of the adaptation. It is 
a pity no West End run could be arranged for this play— 
or better still for ‘‘ The Blue Coast,’’ which is about to finish 
at the Everyman as I write. ‘‘ The Blue Coast,’ being an 
all-British production, has no business in this article (I will 
not be so shameless as to urge that its author, Mr. N. F. 
Webb, is an Ulster man !). I saw it unofficially, expecting 
nothing extraordinary—though I have yet to find an 
Everyman production that is not worth the trip. But 
to hear good news accidentally is no reason for keeping it 
dark ; and ‘‘ The Blue Coast ”’ struck me as being an even 
rarer joy than ‘‘ Young Woodley,’’ which it somewhat 
resembles. Walk up—to Hampstead, you gentlemen of 
the theatre who deplore the dearth of fire plays ! 


GRAHAM SUTTON, 


Hovel Hotes. 


OLIVER’S DAUGHTER. By Richard Church. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


Mr. Church writes of simple country people—a village 
grocer and his daughter. The father, tied to a querulous, 
invalid wife, is a man of some intellect and a philosopher. 
The girl, Jessie, has ambitions to become a school teacher. 
A musical genius, a composer, temperamental and master- 
ful, invades Jessie’s life when she is on the eve of going away 
to college, and eventually she becomes his mistress. When 
she discovers that he still cares for the wife from whom he is 
separated, she leaves him and returns to her native village 
in time to see her father die and to take over the responsi- 
bilities of her mother and the business. But we do not 
feel that is the end of happiness for Jessie, because a 
faithful lover has been hovering in the background, and the 
story finishes on a note of hope. It is not a swiftly moving 
story ; there is a good deal of unnecessary dialogue which 
tends to make it drag in parts and, despite its heroine’s 
unconventionalities, it gives the impression of being a 
little old-fashioned. Oliver Kingsley and John Bembridge 
—the grocer and the musician—are the most definitely 
drawn characters ; the others, even Jessie herself, are more 
obscure. But the book is interesting mainly as a work 
of fiction by a man who has already distinguished himself 
in the field of poetry. 


THE SECRET OF THE CREEK. By Victor Bridges. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


7s. Od. 


Mr. Victor Bridges’s new novel is not a bedtime story, 
for if you start reading it before going to bed, you will 
find yourself sitting up half the night to finish it. It is 
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quite one of the best mystery stories you could run across, 
for it has, besides a first-rate plot (concerning a seventeenth 
century volume of ‘travels with a message in cipher on 
the back page), some excellent character drawing, an 
atmosphere of horror relieved by breezy humour, and a 
strong vein of probability, which make it among sen- 
sational fiction something of a work of art. Jim Cameron, 
purchaser of the valuable old book, soon discovered it 
was of greater value than he suspected when a stranger 
came along, offered him twice as much as he had given 
for it, and became abusive when he refused to part with it. 
Going for a cruise in his yacht round the coast of Essex, 
he and his friend visit the place from which the book 
originally came, and find themselves drawn into weird and 
exciting adventures, in which a pretty girl is a fellow 
victim. So ingeniously does Mr. Bridges keep the reader 
in suspense, that one is prepared to suspect everybody of 
being in the plot, and to regard every trifling incident as 
atrap. It is extraordinarily well done, and you certainly 
will not be able to curb your patience till the mystery 
of the cipher is cleared up and all the perils and pitfalls 
are satisfactorily removed from the path of Jim Cameron, 


Peter West, Jean Franklyn and the wily late detective- ~ 


inspector, Mr. George Jennifer. 
JIM TRELAWNEY. By Ottwell Binns. 7s. 6d. (Ward, 
Lock.) 


Mr. Binns is an indefatigable writer of the sort to grip 
and hold one’s interest from the word ‘‘ Go ’’—although, 
as he himself will probably admit, literary subtleties are 
less fascinating to him than the rapid intricacies of his 
plots. The story’s the thing—a good, rattling, never- 
flag-a-moment yarn to stir the blood and set the pulses 
beating. In his latest we meet Jim Trelawney who, 
accused of forgery, emigrates to Canada, where he joins 
the North-West Mounted Police. In the North-West 
also, on a secret mission, is June Rimington, whose life 
Jim saves and eventually shares. Between page 1 and 
page 256 are any amount of excitement and “‘ atmosphere ”’ 
—and what more could an energetic and romantically- 
minded urban reader desire ? 


THE HUNGRY ROAD. ByG.U.Ellis. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


The story of an arterial road that scores its way not 
only through a hitherto peaceful village and an old-world 
estate, but through the souls of the men and women con- 
cerned, directly and indirectly, with its construction. 
The two diametrically opposed outlooks—rural conversa- 
tism and urban restless innovation—are expressed fairly 
and without undue exaggeration on either side, and 
Martin, Sue and Ray (the three chief characters) are all 
such stuff as this tangled life of ours is made on. Mr. 
Ellis knows how to write a novel that is a novel, with 
beginning, middle, unforced climax and end; but behind 
the novel he writes we recognise not the mere story-teller 
but an author to whom the problems of every day are of 
more urgent importance than any story. 

DIANA. 8s. 6d. 


A Novel by Emil Ludwig. (Allen & Unwin.) 


“Diana ’’ is composed of two novels written in 1917 
and 1918 respectively, and now revised and rearranged 
as one story. They would not have been thus resuscitated, 
and certainly would not have been here translated into 
English—excellently translated, it may be added, by 
Eden and Cedar Paul—had not their author, Herr Emil 
Ludwig, made an eminent mark in the meanwhile with 
his biographies of Bismarck, Napoleon and the rest. For 
“Diana’”’ is in no sense a great novel. It relates the 
loves—always the loves—of Diana de Wassilko, on whose 
figure is expended a wealth of words without bringing it 
to life. We hear much of her slim, sunburnt beauty, her 
carriage, her well-poised head, her elastic body, and a 
bronzed profile such as Antonello da Messina loved to 
portray, but we never quite realise her in the flesh. And 
so with her mind. Her old, romantic type never properly 


=HARRAP 


“* The firm of Harrop are indefatigable in the 

good work of providing us with ‘ omnibus’ 

volumes. The new one promises to be the 
best.””— Osserver (EpiToriaL) 


Great Sea Stories 
of All Nations 


Edited, with introduction, by 
H. M. TOMLINSON 
Author of The Sea and the Jungle, etc. 


147 Stories. 130 Authors. 25 Literatures. 
1,136 pages. 8/6 net 


Among the modern authors represented are John 

Masefield, H. M. Tomlinson, Joseph Conrad, 

H. G. Wells, Basil Lubbock, Sir Ernest Shackleton, 

Captain David Bone, Morley Roberts, Sir Archibald 
Hurd, Anatole France, Pierre Loti. 


Stanley Rogers’ New Book 


The Atlantic 


Written and illustrated by the author of Ships 
and Sailors, Sea-Lore, etc. 7/6 net 


Of Sea-Love the Manchester Guardian said : ‘‘ This 
must surely be one of the most beautiful books 
about sailing ships, the sea, and sailors that has 
been written, and it ought to live as a classic 
introduction to the subject. It is exquisitely 
illustrated with the author's own drawings.” 
Some of the chapter-titles of The Atlantic are: 
The First Across; Freak Crossings; Atlantic 
Sea-Rovers; Atlantic Battles; The Sailing 
Packets ; The Steam Ferry ; Lost Ships ; Atlantic 
Mutinies. 


MARION ST. JOHN WEBB 


The passing of Mrs. St. John Webb, only 
a short time before the death of her father, 
the Editor of “ The Bookman,” gives a sad 
interest to her last book of children’s verses, 
which will be published on July 11th. 


John and Me 


e 
and the Dickery Dog 

By the author of 7 he Littlest One, etc. With 
many illustrations in line by A. H. WATSON. 

5/- net 
This beautifully produced book contains 61 
pieces of verse, each with a full-page 
drawing to illustrate it. 


Three New Kitbag Travel Books 


Burgundy 


By STEPHEN GWYNN 


London Town 
By SIDNEY DARK 


The English Lakes 


By W. T. PALMER, F.R.G.S. 
Each volume pocket size. Illustrated. 7/6 net 


New Light on Wagner Abroad 


Wagner in Exile 


By DR. W. LIPPERT, Keeper of the Saxon 
State Archives. Translated by PAuL ENGLAND. 
Illustrated. 12/6 net. (Mid-J uly) 
The author’s researches have brought to light a 
mass of valuable new material dealing with 
Wagner’s prolonged exile from Germany (1849-62) 
owing to his complicity in the Dresden rioting 
of 1849. This book contains hitherto unpub- 
lished documents which are of immense interest 
in reconstructing Wagner’s life in Switzerland, 
and his visits to Paris, London, and Venice. 
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emerges from its ultra-modern trappings, 
nor is she convincingly consistent in 
her determination to be free, and to 
give with her body only that she shall 
gain in the spirit. She dominates her 
poet, her diplomat, her newspaper 
magnate, and the others, and finally 
yields to her princeling, in Italian, Ger- 
man and Balkans scenes that glitter 
and arrest, but she never is in herself a 
commanding and authentic presence. 
She never quite lives, narrowly though 
she misses doing so. 


THE LOST CRUSADE. 


By Daphne Muir. 
7s. Od. net. 


(Chatto & Windus.) 

The shameful end to that tragic adven- 
ture, the Children’s Crusade of 1212, is 
well known. The suvivors were sold in the slave mar- 
kets of Alexandria. Mrs. Muir, taking this most 
extraordinary chapter in the whole history of the 
Crusades for the theme of her romance, will not let 
Stephen, the French shepherd doy who started the unhappy 
business, make so poor an exit. Nicholas and his con- 
tingent from Cologne quickly disappear from the story, but 
Charla von Gothenfels leads the Swabian children through 
Italy, and taking ship from Brindisi to Cyprus is captured, 
brought on Stephen’s vessel and henceforth is Stephen’s 
fellow captive. We see the two depart with Hassan, whom 
Stephen has won to the Cross, from Bagdad, voyaging on 
the waters of the Tigris. ‘‘ They knew instinctively that 
this was the end.’’ Much study of the period is evident 
in Mrs. Muir’s work and the book has many descriptive 
passages, finely wrought. 


Portrait by Vaughan 
& Freeman. 


CECILE. By F. L. Lucas. 8s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


It seems curious that ‘‘ Cécile ’’ should be put before the 
public on its merits as tvoxime accessit in a publisher's 
historical novel competition, for though the setting is 
eighteenth century France the background seems purely 
accidental, there are no ‘‘costume’”’ extravagances of 
colour or language, and the atmosphere is as modern as 
can be. Many readers, and those not the least intelligent, 
will welcome these attributes of Mr. Lucas’s novel, which 
for the quiet distinction of its writing, subtlety of its 
character analysis, spirit and polish 
of dialogue, and poetic grace of its 
narrative and descriptive passages, 
deserves the highest praise. It is 
hardly criticism to suggest that the 
title might more reasonably have 
been “ Andrée,’’ for it is the elder 
of a charming pair of sisters who 
is certainly the principal figure. 
The volatile Cécile flits in and out 
of her more sober sister’s life like 
the butterfly she is, too soon to be 
broken like so many of her kind on 
the wheel of a fate she is consti- 
tutionally incapable of avoiding. 
Both girls make unfortunate mar- 
riages. There is a hint of recon- 
ciliation between the disillusioned 
Andrée and her Gaston, wiser now 
and very much more lugubrious, 
and the pair fade from our view 
in a half-light that is as gently 
and pleasurably melancholy as a 
nocturne of Chopin played on an 
autumn evening. Sweet sadness is 
indeed the note of the whole book. 


AUBREY DENE. By Sylvia Hooke 
7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 
“Aubrey Dene” had a_ vivid 
tradition which stretched back to 


Mr. F. L. Lucas. 


Miss Dorota Flatau. 
Author of “ Lady of London” (Hutchinson). 


the crusades and onward through all the 
wars to the Great War, being a great 
country house which dominated a quiet 
English hamlet. The novel opens with 
a murder. Sir Denis Aubrey, of 
Aubrey Dene, has been acquitted for 
the murder of his temperamental and 
unfaithful wife. Only his son Leonard 
had seen his father’s deed. Upon this 
sensational opening, and the love tangles 
and reactions due to Leonard’s sensitive 
and loyal nature, Miss Sylvia Hooke 
builds a poignant and subdued story. 
Leonard falls in the trenches, and for a 
moment the work of generations is 
threatened. Tragedy overshadows every- 
thing, but how Sir Denis Aubrey found 
peace and the great house was saved 
for the future can best be learned in Miss Hooke’s careful, 
comely and romantic pages. She can tell a love story, 
suggest a quiet country-side, and depict a shelled trench 
with equal ease. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


HORACE WALPOLE. By Lewis Melville. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Horace Walpole, ‘“‘a splendid example of the man of 
inaction.’’ as his present biographer calls him, was an 
industrious enough little fellow in his own way. As 
became the son of a prime minister, he sat in Parliament 
for twenty-six years, cultivating little interest in politics, 
but much in politicians. He drew a fat income from 
unblushingly ‘‘ farmed ’’ sinecures, but that was the 
custom of his time. He built himself a Gothic house at 
Twickenham, and wrote a Gothic romance, neither of 
which would appeal to modern taste (anticipated by 
Hazlitt), but in their day attracted vast admiration. He 
collected pictures, books, bibelots, 
and comic characters, and established 
a private printing press. He de- 
spised and shunned “ professional ”’ 
writers, except the author of the 
“ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” 
in whose company he made the 
Grand Tour, but before that was 
over quarrelled with him. Even his 
correspondence he affected to regard 
as an occupation for idle hours, yet 
preserved clean copies of most if: 
not all the letters he wrote. Three 
thousand and more of these, ad- 
dressed to one hundred and fifty 
persons, remain for the edification 
of posterity, and Mr. Melville rightly 
claims that there is not a dull page 
in them and that as an intimate 
chronicle of eighteenth century 
England (they extend over a period 
of fifty-six years) their value is 
unique. With an uncommon gift of 
character-drawing and that “ nice 
spice of malice which makes the 
whole world kin” Horry” dis- 
courses of politics, internal and 
external, notably of the troubles 
that ended in American Indepen- 
dence, dishes up all the gossip of 
the Court, the clubs, the drawing- 
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rooms, and the more Bohemiam worlds of Literature, Art 
and the Stage. Through all the eighteen volumes in which 
these epistolary remains have been embalmed, with the 
distinguished expert assistance of Dr. and Mrs. Paget 
Toynbee as editors, Mr. Melville has enjoyed a permit 
to roam, making what use he pleased of this gold mine of 
material. His selection has been judicious, and the emergent 
portrait, given to us, as it is, very largely in the ipsissima 
verba of the subject, is literally a speaking likeness. It does 
not alter much our previous estimate of Walpole as one of 
the outstanding grotesque characters of a somewhat gro- 
tesque epoch, but it does show us a likeable side that few pre- 
vious biographers have contrived to bring out. By nature 
thrifty and old-maidish in his habitual economies, Walpole 
could be and was generous on occasion, both in word and 
deed. Perhaps not all the obloquy which his share in the 
Chatterton scandal brought down on his head was deserved, 
and though his béte noire, Lady Wortley Montagu, must 
have wounded him deeply with her famous ‘‘ men, women, 
and Herveys’’ epigram, he found towards her end some 
kind words to say even of her. 


THE ROADS OF SPAIN. By Charles L. Freeston. tos. 6d. 
(Humphrey Toulmin.) 


It is a little disconcerting to be informed by the author 
of this book that an expectant crowd of spectators at 
Burgos told him “ nous attendons un [sic] personalité,”’ 
because Burgos is a place with fine traditions, and ap- 
parently they make elementary mistakes in the French 
language. As for Mr. Freeston, he does not profess to 
have any Spanish, and how one can write of a country of 
whose language one is in total ignorance we do not know. 
Of course Mr. Freeston does not set out to deal with any- 
thing except the roads; yet roads are only of interest 
(except for the engineer) in so far as they enable one to 
arrive with greater or less ease at the towns and villages. 
But Mr. Freeston deals so exclusively with the roads 
that he has very little time to spare for the intervening 
sights. One short paragraph is all that he allows to Zamora, 
a charming old town where three or four days should be 
the minimum stay, and so swiftly did Mr. Freeston traverse 
it that he talks of the ‘‘ spacious central square,’’ whereas 
the square is particularly small. The wonderful and 
ancient church where the Cid, Spain’s national hero, 
received the honour of knighthood is not mentioned ; 
but this building is locked, and it would have taken five 
or even ten minutes of Mr. Freeston’s valuable time to 
discover the aged woman with the key. One is naturally 
a little dubious about a book furnished with an introduc- 
tion by the Spanish Ambassador, for such a book will 
scarcely contain any criticism of things Spanish, and Mr. 
Freeston commits himself to the astonishing statement 
that ‘‘ it would ill become any tourist to interfere in the 
politics of a country to which he is only making a passing 
visit ’’—by “ interfere ’’’ he means “ discuss.’’ Shades of 
Karel Capek! Mr. Freeston actually prints a good deal 
of a brochure which was given him by the President of 
the P.N.T.6, the official travel association, and he was 
assured that it had been compiled by an impartial authority ! 
There are a good many quite meritorious photographs in 
this book, although one gets a little tired of seeing Mr. 
Freeston’s car reproduced, like a film star, over and over 
again. 


PLATO AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By G. C. Field. 
12s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

Though books on Plato, the most attractive of all 
philosophers, are innumerable, there was room for the one 
which Professor Field set himself to write and has accom- 
plished with a distinction of style and a lucidity of exposition 
worthy of its theme. To many who have delighted and 
found mental profit in the dialogues their author, the 
theorist of ideas, is himself but an idea. His master, 
Socrates, with his snub nose, his termagant wife and the 
final cup of hemlock, is a far more actual figure. The 
motive of this book is that the dialogues lose by being read 
in vacuo. He considers that with Plato, as with other 


HOLIDAY READING 


NEW 7/6 
NOVELS 


WALLACE B. 
NICHOLS 


A WONDER FOR WISE MEN 


A historical novel in the great tradition, as vivid and 
human as a great play. 

“ An admirable achievement.""— Morning Post 

“ Vivid from end to end.”"—Daily Sketch 


MARIBEL 
EDWIN 


THE VALIANT JESTER 


A novel of life in asmall University town, clever and 
convincing in its portrayal of present day life. 


A.R. &R.K. 
WEEKES 


WHITE HANDS CANNOT OFFEND 


Deals vividly with swift actions, whilst the character- 
drawing is both subtle and penetrative. 


HUGH 
SELINCOURT 


MR. BUFFUM 


Mr. Buffum is a character unique in fiction, a lovable 
middle-aged bachelor whose reactions to the younger 
generation provide endless entertainment. 


HAROLD 
BINDLOSS 


A MOORSIDE FEUD 


A typical Bindloss romantic adventure story. 


and these real ‘thrillers’ 


E. CHARLES VIVIAN 
DELICATE FIEND 
BEN BOLT 


THE SUBWAY MYSTERY 


JESSE TEMPLETON 
THE BITTER TEST 
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A CLUE IN WAX 
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writers, a knowledge of the man contributes to an under- 
standing of the work. He begins therefore with two ad- 
mirable chapters of biography, based on a discriminating 
study of the extant material, which is regrettably incom- 
plete and often obviously apocryphal. It is remarkable 
how substantial a brick he has contrived to build with such 
a handful of straw. But his main thesis is that, idealist 
as Plato was, his ‘‘ chief interest in all his activities lay in 
his own age and its problems.’’ So he proceeds, after a 
description of the Academy, a brief survey of the writing, 
and a dicussion of the obscure question of the chronology 
of the dialogues, to a critical and descriptive consideration 
of the background, moral and political, literary and phil- 
osophical, against which his hero was set in history. In 
short, while Plato himself is never for long out of the 
picture, this book is a contribution, and a very valuable 
one, to our knowledge of the general culture of Greece in 
the fourth century. The characterisation of individuals 
important in the story, such for in- 
stance as Diogenes and Xenophon, 
is particularly excellent. 


ADAM AND EVELYN AT KEW. By 
Robert Herring. Illustrated by 
Edward Bawden. 21s. (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot.) 


The virtuosity of this book is 
alarming. Having finished reading 
it, we confess we feel as we have 
sometimes done on coming away 
from an exhibition of modernist 
paintings : when our visual sense has 
been so consistently shocked that, 
stepping out into the street again, 
lo! all the buses, the shops, the 
taxis, the people appear unwontedly 
grotesque. Similarly with Mr. Her- 
ring’s book. Could one read it in 
summer and go straight off to Kew, 
why, there is no knowing what one 
mightn’t see in the folk there, the 
flowers and the trees. But virtuosity 
is not all we look for in an author; 
and when we have taken proper 
apprisal of Mr. Herring’s ladies like 
flowers and men like trees walking, 
what are we left with? Echo 
answers, What indeed? There remain of course Mr. 
Bawden’s drawings ; very individual, astrifle grotesque and 
more than a trifle satirical. But then Mr. Bawden’s drawings 
could have made a pretty packet all on their own; they 
gain little from the prose they accompany here. And what 
is it all about, this starry prose? There was a gardener 
at Kew: Adam. There was a film star, naked in a pond 
at Kew: Evelyn. How either got there, or why, is all 
unknown. It was apparently a dream; Adam’s dream. 
And it all serves to provide Mr. Herring with an oppor- 
tunity for incredible virtuosity. He knows all about his 
Kew, never fear. But whether it is likely to prove your 
Kew is another matter. Perhaps you like such pyrotechnic 
displays as this, for instance: ‘‘ You might tell her to 
speak not, whisper not; here is fringed pool, fern-grot, 
God wot—she wouldn’t in the least.”” We have an idea, 
knowing Mr. Herring's intelligent interest in the films, that 
he has tried to transfer the medium of the expressionist 
film to prose. 


PABLO CASALS. By Lillian Littlehales. 10s. 6d. (Dent.) 


With the coming of the gramophone even executant 
musicians are assured a certain conditioned immortality, 
and many music lovers who are unaware of Pablo Casals’s 
claims as a conductor, as a pianist, or as one of those 
who helped to raise Spain’s musical standard, have enjoyed 
his ’cello playing. To the general public indeed Casals is 
first of all a ’cellist, and probably the finest ‘cellist now 
living. And yet once, when he was climbing a mountain 


Pablo Casals. 


From the bronze bust by Brenda Putnam. 
From “ Pablo Casals,” by Lillian Littlehales (Dent). 


in California and a dislodged rock crushed the first finger 
of his left hand, his first thought was : ‘‘ Thank God, 
I shall never have to play the ‘cello again!’’ This un- 
expected reaction is not to be taken as Casals’s considered 
judgment, but merely as a protest against a world which 
is so apt to object to its great men being great in more: 
than one direction. Miss Lillian Littlehales’s frankly hero- 
worshipping monograph leaves one in no doubt as to 
Casals’s greatness. He was born with no special advantages. 
(except genius) and a good many disadvantages, of which 
poverty was not the least; but his strength of character 
and single-mindedness were such that he conquered one 
field after another. He was a born pioneer, with that. 
tenacity which reveals the Catalonian rather than the 
Andalusian, and his attempt to found in Barcelona an 
orchestra worthy to rank with the other great orchestras. 
of the world only met with success after endless delays, 
intrigues and almost insuperable obstacles. 


THE DRIFT OF CIVILISATION. By 
C. G. Abbot, Admiral Byrd, Albert 
Einstein, G. Ferrero, Sir Philip 
Gibbs, Maxim Gorky, J. B. S. 
Haldane, Rudolf M. Holzapfel, 
Dean Inge, Count Keyserling, Paul 
de Kruif, Martin A. Nexo, Pro- 
fessor Michael Pupin, Professor 
H. J. Robinson, Bertrand Russell, 


H. G. Wells. 7s. 6d. net. (Allen 
& Unwin.) 
When that famous American 


paper, the St. Louis Post-Distatch, 
reached its fiftieth anniversary the 
editor, Joseph Pulitzer, felt that the 
occasion demanded a symposium. 
He therefore ‘‘ addressed thinkers. 
throughout the world and asked 
them to write of civilisation ’”’ ; with 
the result that his list of con- 
tributors is “like the roster of a 
world’s academy of intellect and 
action.” And well it might be! 
Six of the “ leading intellects of the 
world ”’ discourse on the “ Future 
of Man,” six more on the “‘ Future of 
Science’ and five are left for the 
“Future of America.’’ Here’s rich- 
ness, as Mr. Squeers would have 
said. Information, warning, en- 
couragement and reproof are uttered by these seventeen 
good men (no woman, it seems, has yet graduated in 
the ‘‘ world’s academy of intellect and action’’), and 
the reader will be heartened, if he is not cast down, 
by the tale of shortcomings and by the message of Sir 
Philip Gibbs on “‘ Death-makers: the Next War.”’ Signor 
Ferrero reminds us that ‘‘ the modern world is great, 
rich, powerful, wise. It can boast of having created the 
most humane civilisation in history.’’ At the same time 
“great new things are being prepared in the history of 
the world and we must be worthy of them.’’ But Martin 
Andersen Nexo, the Danish communist, insists that in the 
present state of things “‘ there is little room for the theatre, 
for zsthetics in general.’”’ And “ anyway, art in the by 
and large is a cultural precipitate rather than live culture, 
and the proletariat’s obligations toward life do not lie in 
that field.”’ After that we are not surprised at Mr. 
Bertrand Russell’s discovery : ‘‘ One of the really difficult 
problems of education is to secure in the young the necessary 
minimum of good behaviour without producing the attitude 
of anger at the existence of insurmountable obstacles, but 
this is a problem of conditioning.’’ On no account should 
Professor Leacock on the ‘‘ Future of American Humour ” 
be missed. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


By Susa Young Gates. 18s. net. 
(Jarrolds.) 


This biography of the famous leader of the Mormon 
community, although written by one of his daughters, 
presents no new material of importance, and because of 
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its sustained loyalty to the subject cannot be regarded 
as a serious addition to the literature of Mormonism. 
In a foreword of elaborate and challenging panegyric 
Mr. Shepstone remarks that Utah ‘‘ has much to teach 
this perplexed and harassed age,’’ and would seem to 
suggest that the religious aspects of Mormonism possessed 
particular originality or unsuspected virtues. It is long 
since an accepted commonplace that the quite remarkable 
success of Utah was due to the commercial, not spiritual 
genius of Brigham Young. Mr. M. R. Werner, in his 
altogether admirable biography, has reminded us that 
the prophet himself remarked: ‘‘I ama Yankee; I guess 
things, and very frequently I guess right.’”’ With this 
quality of a modern business stores, Brigham Young 
possessed a genuine belief in his cause, and a formidable 
determination to stamp out all opposition. Fanaticism 
coupled with autocracy will make any people both united 
and outwardly impressive in their government and social 
structure. But fanaticism and autocracy do not neces- 
sarily spell permanence or make any contribution to 
civilisation. Mormonism as a driving faith has long 
been in decay, and as a creative emotion it has, apart from 
the charlatan who founded it and the subject of this book 
who made it a power, produced nothing of esthetic value 
to preserve its memory against the slow challenge of the 
ages. 


BAR AND BUSKIN. By E. F. Spence, K.C. 15s. (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot.) 


Mr. Spence is only one of many famous people of his 
generation whose careers have progressed along the parallel 
grooves of letters and the law, but his case is unusual in 
his refusal to abandon either in favour of the other 
when circumstances appeared to warrant some such 
step. Indubitably he has won distinction in both his 
chosen fields. His juniors of to-day however will be put 
to shame at the magnitude of working effort revealed as 
necessary to accomplish that success. What young 
hopeful in his twenties, and throughout his thirties and 
his forties too, would condemn himself to a way of life 
that involved a long day in court, a nightly sessions at 
the theatre, and thereafter the obligation before bed was 
earned of turning out as many as three different criticisms 
for as many papers, with printers’ devils waiting on the 
doorstep till the milkman arrived ? There are intimate 
and very charming references to a happy home life, tragi- 
cally curtailed by circumstance, as background of these 
prodigious working activities. Retirement for such a one 
could not spell a dolce far niente, so we hear much of garden- 
ing, golf and fishing in the Newbury retreat, and indications 
that this gay and gallant volume of reminiscences may 
not be the last that we shall hear of its distinguished author. 


Books of the Month. 


From May [5th to June I5th. 


(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


‘ART 


Dent.—Artwork. Edited by D. S. MacColl. 2s. 6d. 

DuckwortH.—Egyptian Sculpture. M. A. Murray. I5s. 

Jacx.—The Tate Gallery. J.B. Manson. 42s. 

OxForD Press.—A Miniature History of European Art. 
R. H. Wilenski. 4s. 6d. 

Stup1o.—Chinese Art. William Cohn. 6d.—Masters 
of Etching. Levon West. 5s. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Casual Observations. Arthur Ponson- 
by. 6s.—Polish Romantic Literature. Julian Krzy- 
zanowski. 7s. 6d. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—D. H. Lawrence. Richard Alding- 
ton. Is. 


RHYS DAVIES 


RINGS ON HER 
FINGERS 


‘‘It is commonly held that a good novelist cannot 
write good short stories and vice versa. Mr. Davies 
disproves this. He has written some very good 
short stories, and in ‘ Rings on Her Fingers’ he 
has written a good novel. He has written it too 
with the assurance of one to whom the novel 
comes BuRKE. 


7/6 net 


§ There is also a Signed Limited Edition 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL 
CRICKETER 


ALBERT Kinross with a Preface by A. P. F. CHAPMAN 


** Makes you want to read ‘ just one more chapter’ 
before going to bed.’’—A. P. F. CHAPMAN 


7/6 net 


SHAYLOR 
31, GOWER ST. LONDON W.C.1 


JUST 
PUBLISHED 


ire 
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THE NEW 
ROMANCE 
BY 


argaret 


edler 


7/6 net 
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ELKIN MatHEews & Marrot.—County Anthologies : 


Cumberland. Walter and Clare Jerrold—Middlesex. 
T. Michael Pope—Lancashire. Prof. R. H. Case. 
3s. 6d. each. 


Joun Murray.—Sir Joshua’s Nephew. 
M. Radcliffe. tos. 6d. 
WisHArRT.—Sligo. Jack B. Yeats. 6s. 


Edited by Susan 


EDUCATIONAL 


Fundamental English. P. B. Ballard. Junior Series: 
Book Three. 1s. 2d. Teacher’s Book Three. 2s. 3d. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 


AppLEeTON.—The Painted Minx. Robert W. Chambers. 

ARTHUR Press (London).—The Apes of God. Wyndham 
Lewis. £3 35. 

GEOFFREY BLrEs.—Post Mortem. Gilbert Collins.—Mrs. 
Mason’s Guests. Dennis Corry. 

JonaTHAN CapE.—Escapade. Evelyn Scott. 

CHAPMAN & Hati.—Hell on Earth. F. Haydn Hornsey. 

Cuatto & Winpus.—Vanishing Shadows. J. Maconechy. 

CoBDEN-SANDERSON.—Corduroy. Adrian Bell. 

CoLiins.—Grayson’s Girl. Katharine Tynan.—The Hard- 
way Diamonds Mystery. Miles Burton.—Burglars in 
Bucks. G. D. H. and M. Cole. 

ConsTABLE.—Arm’s Length. John Metcalfe. 

Heatu, Cranton.—Limousin Folk. Jean Nesmy. 

Harrap.—Coronet. Manuel Komroff. 8s. 6d.—Free. 
Blair Miles.—Galanty Gold. Victor MacClure. 

HEINEMANN.—His Master’s Voice. Ivy Low.—Gondolas 


Pass. Helen Mackay. 6s.—The Loveable Outlaw. 
Geoffrey Williamson——My Lord Lucifer. Bertha 
Selous.—At All Costs. Richard Aldington. 1s.— 


Other Man’s Saucer. J. Keith Winter.—Iron Man. 
W. R. Burnett.—Robert Peckham. Maurice Baring. 

Hopper & StouGHton.—Spider Web. Alice Campbell. 
—The Thirty Thieves. B. Dyke Acland. 

Hvutcuinson.—The Gleam. Mary Forrester.—The Arches 
ofthe Years. Ethel Boileau.—Swan House. Baroness 
Van Hutten.—Broken Arcs. Pat Vian. 

JarRo_ps.—Memorial To George. Anonymous.—Green 
Timber. James Oliver Curwood.—The Yellow Mistle- 
toe. Walter S. Masterman. 

Knopr.—Gladiator. Philip Wylie. 

Joun Lane.—The Crystal Beads Murder. Annie Haynes. 

Joun Lonc.—Six Merry Mummers. Amy J. Baker.— 
Miracles of the Turf. Campbell Russell. 5s.—The 
Padgate Mystery. Edward Charles Reed. 

ELKIN MatHEws & Marrot.—The Car of Croesus. 
Poole. 

MetHvuEeN.—Murder in the Village. John Skinner. 
—The Low Road. Hugo Morrison. 3s. 6d. 

Joun Murray.—Tony Potter. T. J. Morrison. 

NELson.—Speed Fever. Barry Lyndon. 

Eric PARTRIDGE.—The Seventh Bowl. ‘ Miles.” 

STANLEY. Paut.—The Man Without a Necktie. Arbib- 
Hauser.—Outside Heaven’s Gates. Ivy M. Clayton. 
—New Leaf. Alan Bendle. 

Ricuarps.—The Case Books of X37. Major A. J. Dawson. 

Atston Rivers.—The Dark Secret. Alison Vivian. 

SECKER.—A Quiet Street. Michael Ossorgin. 

SELWwyn & BLount.—To What Red Hell. 
5s.—Lunatic Love. Henry Connolly. 

Swan Press.—Chameleons. Sydney Alberga. 

Warp, Locx.—White Hands Cannot Offend. A. R. and 
R. K. Weekes.—A Clue in Wax. Fred M. White.— 
Jim Trelawney. Ottwell Binns.—The Unexpected 
Daughter. Paul Trent. 3s. 6d.—Fishers of Men. 
Carlton Dawe.—Mr. Buffum. Hugh De Sélincourt. 
—A Moorside Feud. Harold Bindloss. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
ALLEN & Uwnwin.—Three Masters: Balzac, Dickens, 
Dostoievsky. Stefan Zweig. 12s. 6d.—Tyrol Under 
the Axe of Italian Fascism. Dr. Edward Reut- 
Nicolussi. 12s. 6d. 


Ernest 


38. 6d. 


Guy Brown. 


ERNEST FLAMMARION (Paris).—Russia. 
Hutcuinson.—The Calas Case. Mare Chassaigne. 18s. 
Nasu & Grayson.—Espionage. H.R. Berndorff. tos. 6d. 
R1mpER.—Man’s Highest Purpose. Karel Weinfurter. ros. 6d. 
SECKER.—Women and Monks. Josef Kallinikov. 15s. 
SHEED & WarpD.—Pascal. Jacques Chevalier. 15s. 
HuMPHREY TouLmMIn.—The Human Pair in the Work of 
Thomas Hardy. Pierre d’Exideuil. tos. 6d. 

Les PRESSES UNIVERSITAIRES DE FRANCE (Paris).—Le 
Vrai Ami Du Traducteur Anglais-Frangais et Francais- 
Anglais. Félix Boillot. 

WILLIAMS & NorRGATE.—The Germans at Versailles, 1919. 
Victor Schiff. 7s. 6d. 


Henri Barbusse. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Company I Have Kept. 
IOs. 

BLackIE.—Scotland: The Ancient Kingdom. Donald A. 
Mackenzie. 15s. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—The Ways of Yesterday. 
A. M. W. Stirling. 18s. 

CAMBRIDGE PrEss.—The Small Years. Frank Kendon. 6s. 

CuHapMAN & Hartit.—A Hundred Years of Publishing. 
Arthur Waugh. 15s. 

DuckKworRTH.—By Way of the Sahara. 


Henry Salt. 


Owen Tweedy. 


12s. 6d. 

EFFICIENCY MaGAzINE.—Kelvin. Herbert N. Casson. 
7s. 6d. 

MARTIN Hopkinson.—Penultima. Sir Alfred Hopkinson. 
18s. 


Hutcuinson.—Raffles in Real Life. George Smithson, 


alias ‘“‘ Gentleman George.’’ 12s. 6d.—Swaraj: The 
Problem of India. Capt. J. E. Ellam. 12s. 6d.— 
The Romance of the Derby Stakes. Alan Macey. 


Ios. 6d. 
JaRROLDS.—The Underworld of Paris. 
18s.—Confessions and Impressions. 


Alfred Morain. 
Ethel Mannin. 


Ios. 6d. 
Joun Lane.—Across Iceland. Olive Murray Chapman. 
15S. 
Lippincott.—John Jacob Astor. Arthur D. Howden 
Smith. $3.50. 


Sampson Low.—Amy Johnson. Charles Dixon. 3s. 6d. 
METHUEN.—Pompeii and Herculaneum. C. G. Ellaby. 
6s.—Oriental Memories. Friedrich Rosen. 15s, 
STANLEY PauL.—Women Bluebeards. Elliott O’Donnell. 


18s.—Good-Bye to the Battle-Fields. H. A. Taylor. 
21s. 

RicHarps.—It Isn’t Far From London. S. P. B. Mais. 
7s. 6d. 


SELWyn & BLount.—The Prodigious Marshal. Edmund 
B. d’Auvergne. 18s. 


SHELDON PrREss.—The Royal Navy. Geoffrey Parratt. 


7s. 6d. 
TARAPOREVALA (Bombay).—Commercial Policy of the 
Moguls. D. Pant. Rs.6. 
JUVENILE 


BaiLey.—More About Jane. 
Murpuy (Simla).—Boomba. 


N. Gurney Callier. 2s. 6d. 
Hugh A. Brinkworth. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Beyond Physics. Sir Oliver Lodge.— 
Your Character From Your Handwriting. C. Harry 
Brooks. 3s. 6d. 

Baines & SCARSBROOK.—Snapshots of Africa. 
Reynolds. Is. 

Bae, Sons & DanrELsson.—Civilisation and the Cripple. 
Frederick Watson. tos. 6d. 

BELL.—Historical Association Publications,1928—9. 1s. each 
leaflet. 

Burns, Oates & WASHBOURNE.—In Praise of Divine Love. 
Alice Lady Lovat. 6s. 

PETER Davies.—War Books. 


Walter 


Cyril Falls. 10s. 6d. 
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HEINEMANN.—Woodfill of the Regulars. Lowell Thomas. 
tos. 6d.—The Baffle Book. Edited by F. Tennyson 
Jesse. 2s. 6d. 

HoppER & StouGHTON.—Getting Wickets. C. V. Grim- 


mett. 3s. 6d. 
Hutcuinson.—lrogs Don’t Grow Feathers. B. L. Jacot. 
7s. 6d. 


Joun Lane.—What’s Wrong With Your Game. H. B. 
Martin. 7s. 6d.—Law-Breakers. Charles Kingston. 
12s. 6d. 

WERNER LavuRIE.—Mental Radio. Upton Sinclair. 8s. 6d. 

Lippincott.—An Hour On Health. Morris Fishbein. 
$1.00. 

Sampson Low.—Lawn Tennis. H. W. Austin. 5s. 

ELKIN MATHEWS & MARROoT.—Famous Shipwrecks. Frank 
H. Shaw. 12s. 6d. 

METHUEN.—The Archeology of Middlesex and London. 
C. E. Vulliamy. tos. 6d.—The Intelligent Man’s 
Guide to Marriage and Celibacy. Juanita Whitefield 
Tanner. tos. 6d.—The Science of Folk-lore. Alex- 
ander Haggerty Krappe. tos. 6d. 

Morrey & MITCHELL KENNERLEY.—Some Craftie Arts. 
Jan Gordon. 5s. 6d. 

GEORGE Puitip.—The Seal Princess. C. A. Dawson Scott. 
8d. 

PutNnams.—The Power and Secret of the Jesuits. René 
Fiilép-Miller. 21s. 

RimpER.—My Larger Life. Violet Burton. 5s.—The Story 
of Psychic Science. Hereward Carrington. 24s. 
SEELEY, SERVICE.—Lawn Tennis. A.Wallis Myers. 12s. 6d. 
ELLiot Stock.—Beyond Our Ken. Mrs. Arthur Stallard. 

5S. 

STOCKWELL.—Humour in the Schoolroom. Robert 
Strachan. 2s. 6d. 

Two Wor LDs PUBLISHING Co.—Sweet Corn From Heaven. 
Richard Arthur Bush. 3s. 6d. 

VALENTINE (Dundee).—Humorous Scottish War Stories. 
Allan Junior. Is. 6d. 

WILLIAMS & NoRGATE.—Medieval Internationalism. R. F. 
Wright. 7s. 6d.—Cremation. Florence G. Fidler. 
2s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Cuatto & Winpus.—Michael and Mary. A.A. Milne. 5s. 
DuckwortH.—Plays. John Galsworthy. 7s. 
Joun Lane.—Scandal At Court. Graham Rawson. 2s. 6d. 


POETRY 


ERNEST BENN.—The Collected Poems of Edward Thomp- 
son. Ios, 6d. 

CorRNISH (Birmingham).—The Pool of Silence. Dallas 
Kenmare. Is. 6d. 

DuckwortH.—The Collected Poems of Edith Sitwell. 8s. 6d. 

MiTRE PrEss.—The Spring Anthology, 1930. Ios. 6d. 

Coton O’LouGHLIN (Dublin).—Poets in Paradise. W. P. 


Ryan. Is. 
HUMPHREY ToULMIN.—Mystery and Tragedy. Sturge 
Moore. 7s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


DeEent.—The Free Church Sacrament and Catholic Ideals. 
TT. W. Coleman. 2s. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


CassELL.—Arnold Bennett: Journal, 1929. 7s. 6d. 

CoNnsTABLE.—The Listeners and Other Poems. Walter de 
la Mare. 3s. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—Montes the Matador.—Elder Conklin. 
Frank Harris. 3s. 6d. each. 

WERNER LauriE.—The Origins of Popular Superstitions, 
Customs and Ceremonies. T. Sharper Knowlson. 
9s. Gd. 

CrecIL PALMER.—The London of Dickens. Walter Dexter. 
3s. 6d. 

PutnamMs.—Portrait of the Labour Party. Egon Wert- 
heimer. 5s. 


J. & E. BUMPUS Ltd. 


of 350, Oxford Street, W., Booksellers to His 
Majesty the King, keep a large stock of books, 
old and new, first-hand and second-hand, 
English and Foreign, in cloth and leather, for 
children and grown-ups. They bind books, 
design and make book-plates, engross and 
illuminate testimonials, hold exhibitions of 
fine printing and give bibliographical inform- 
ation on request. They issue catalogues and 
send books by post to all parts of the world. 
The business is larger than most, and offers a 
more complete service. During more than a 
century of slow development, however, it has 
lost none of the originality or the intimacy 
of a small shop 


BOOKSELLERS 


MR. F. POWYS MATHERS’ MAGNIFICENT WORK 
Eastern Love 


is now completed. 


It comprises translations from Cambodian, Tamashek, 

Laotian, Turkish, Arabic, Japanese, Sanskrit, Bengali, 

Chinese, Persian, Annamese, also a Terminal Essay. 

Illustrated by Hester Sainsbury, with 4 copperplate 

engravings, in colour, maKing 48 hand-coloured Copper 
engravings. 

A very few sets, complete in 4 vols. (3 vols. bound as 
one), full green parchment. Offered, owing to economy in 
binding, at £11 Ils. each. 

A special binding, in full Niger with inlaid motifs, designed 
by Paul Nash, giving a remarkable Eastern effect. A very 
few sets (in 4 vols.) at £13 13s. 

The Copper Plates having been destroyed, this set 
can never be repeated. Ordernow. Quote Offer 40. 


AUTHORS should send immediately for free specimen 
copy of Writer’s Own Magazine” (6d. monthly). In- 
valuable for practical help and suggestion. Cash prizes offered 
in literary Competitions. (7/6 per annum, post free.) Address: 
Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 

typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


BIRCHGROVE. 


One of the beauty spots of Sussex and rich in varied charm, 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills; walks through forests and 
Over open heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms 
to Miss ALLISON, Elm Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 


Simply put a drop on the handkerchief and breathe 
the vapour. Perfectly safe—‘* Vapex” acts as a gentle 
stimulant to the respiratory system. Wonderfully 
speedy because the vapour kills the germs which 


cause the troubl The ** Vapex” is used the 
sooner will your cold disappear. 
Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO.. LTD. 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO COLLECT. 


T is quite evident that there is a serious interest 
in book-collecting, judging from the many letters 
on the subject that reach us from time to time. Most 
correspondents, while shrewdly enough recognising the 
commercial value of first edition collecting, are deeply 
interested in the higher aspects of the matter; which 
surely means that the standard of literary conception 
has not only developed in the individual mind, but has 
advanced collectively more than is generally recognised. 
This is as it should be. It is the only satisfactory 
evolution of aenoting ; ; for there is no other way of 
arriving at a true 
valuation of what 
books are worth 
gathering to our- 
selves, and what are 
to be rejected. 

Even so, there are 
many who are yet in 
the elementary stage 
of collecting, and it 
is to them that we 
are venturing to offer 
these suggestions. 
To begin collecting 
is to discover a new 
and happy field of 
contentment and 
interest. Almost we 
envy those who are 
starting out upon 
so pleasing an ex- 
perience. For 
them it is a field 
of pleasant anticipation—a place where many good 
things will be discovered. Sometimes there will be 
disappointment, which will make the gems upon which 
they must surely come, as wisdom and understanding 
arises quietly and convincingly, all the more precious. 
Time will bring that understanding, and with it a 
pleasure of mental experience rarely to be found in any 
other field of collecting. 

Collecting those books which are known to most 
people is the easy way, if the pocket is deep and long— 
for they require much money. The real art of finding 
first editions is to be reached by way of a knowledge 
of the intrinsic worth of an author. What value indeed 
is there in the so-called guides as to what to collect, 
in the urgings that “‘ Walter de la Mare is worth buying.” 
Of course he is—at a price. Or “ there is a boom in 
Wells,” or “Hardy is a safe purchase,” or “‘ George 
Moore is now being collected,” or ‘‘ Ernest Powys is a 
writer who will always have a certain following.” And 


= eee “* Let not the collector, therefore, ever, unless in some urgent and 
necessary circumstances, part with any of his treasures." —BuRTON 


ROLFES ANGLING 


Old Angling Lithograph in Colours. 


From “Old Books and Prints” 
Newcastle-on- Tyne. 


: List No. 66, from Mr. Harold Hill, 


THE BOOK SHOP 
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so forth. These things are what we read lately in a 
notable weekly. 

There is no virtue or, to be fair, there is less virtue 
in collecting those writers whose fame is already estab- 
lished, and whose first editions everyone is trying to 
find at low prices. We do not condemn the suggestions. 
They have their value. But it is easy to recommend 
authors to the book-collector whom everyone, providing 
he has enough of this world’s material goods, is collect- 
ing. There is little art in that, so long as your bank 
balance is big enough to foot the bill. 

Real book-collecting is more than that. It starts 
from much earlier 
beginnings. Money 
ad lib. for book- 
collecting robs it of 
all the joys of the 
hunt. Robs it of 
individual valuation, 
of personal selection 
and judging. What 
we need is a sense 
that enables us to 
select those whom 
the affluents have 
not yet discovered. 
Doing it this way 
provides a literary 
ecstasy that cannot 
be measured by the 
riches of a Croesus. 
There is no mone- 
tary possession 
that can offset the 
inestimable joy 
that comes to the modest man who, out of his inner 
soul, chooses the author of to-morrow, by reason of 
his long and persistent and earnest study of literary 
standards. And all this can be accomplished by the 
man of small means, as well as by the man of many 
possessions. 

Those who would show us how to collect should not, 
in their well-meaning phrases, tell us that this and that 
author is being collected, when it is obvious to all. It 
is easy for all of us to be obvious, but it is quite another 
thing for us to be distinctive. This is the harder way. 
But it is the right, the constructive way, and the expert 
—let him be modest about it, knowing his own limita- 
tions—should do his best, if he would, by adventuring 
to give a little constructive help. He must, if he would 
be respected, do his level best to point the way to those 
—at present—unknown authors, who will, we believe, 
truly and faithfully be collected on the morrow. 

And so we must justify our preachings. 
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For instance: I wonder how many readers of ‘“‘ The 
Collector” know anything about the work, very frugal 
at present, of A. M. Ritchie? She has written two 
stories, which have been recognised as a little more 
distinctive than most modern novels. Not much 
notice has been taken of them, except by those whose 
literary vision is not limited by a narrow horizon. 
And yet there is something very real in the mind that 
conceived and wrote these books. When it is realised 
that they come from the Hogarth Press, with which the 
Woolfs are associated, it will be realised that Miss 
Ritchie’s work has been approved by the best judges. 
Even in the case of Mrs. Woolf herself, only a few col- 
lectors are awakening to her promise of greatness. 
Miss Ritchie’s books may take time to reach high values, 
both literary and economic—but for me they already 
promise a future that will surely materialise. 

There are many others close upon the door of the 
inner house of literature. We have here a dozen names 
of whom we will write as time and space and pleasure 
come to us. 

THE MARKET. 


This month there is a sale of a number of very interest- 
ing manuscripts of Tennyson at Messrs. Sotheby’s. 
Some of these manuscripts are important, and all are, 
we understand, autograph. Naturally the copyright in 
the material is reserved. One of the items is a note- 
book containing a number of very early poems, and 
another is “The Devil and the Lady.’ This was 
written by Tennyson when he was fourteen years old, 
and incidentally published a few months since. Also 
some 1,200 lines of ‘‘ The Princess’ will be put up. 


Since we wrote our last notes, the Poet Laureate, 
Robert Bridges, has passed on, and left almost a great 
reputation behind him. He was a purist in style, with 
a standard that no one could question, unless it were 
himself. At present his books are not very closely 
sought for, except by those who cherish the noblest 
form of expression, which can always be found in Robert 
Bridges’s work. His ‘‘ Testament of Beauty” will 
some day command an exceedingly high price. I 
suppose one can buy a copy of the first ordinary edition 
for four or five pounds, and the limited for anything 
from {10 upwards. 


What a pity it is, that so many of our valuable 
historic documents should go to U.S.A. A few weeks 
since, the letter written by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl 
of Leicester was sold at auction to an American buyer 
for {580. If ever a document ought to have gone to 
the British Museum this one should have done, for there 
are not many personally written letters of Queen 
Elizabeth available. 


Some interesting letters were also sold lately, all 
fetching good prices, notably a Dickens letter, describ- 
ing his visits to the American Senate and House of 
Representatives, £480; a three and a half page letter 
from Jane Austen to Miss Martha Lloyd, £1,000; and 
a manuscript of Shelley’s poem, “ Swifter far than 
Summer’s Flight,” £820. 


’ Naturally much attention has been focused upon Mr. 
Masefield since he was appointed Poet Laureate. It is 


a worthy selection. Mr. Masefield has been, and always 
will be, I suppose, a varied writer. One has only to 
look at the long list of his books to realise this. Mr. 
Masefield was widely interviewed at the time of his 
putting on the mantle of the Poet Laureate, and we 
caught new views of him. I expect, now that he is Poet 
Laureate, we shall find the value of his first editions 
appreciating. Not that they will rise to the high prices 
that obtained some years since. His “Salt Water 
Ballads ” will always be a precious item—{4o to {50— 
because of its early date, and the fact that only a hundred 
or so were printed. Mr. Masefield has a great love of 
the sea, as many will recall who know something of his 
writings. His ‘Sea Fever” is always being quoted. 
One interviewer asked Mr. Masefield if he did not find 
the popularity of the poem somewhat burdensome. 
“ The fact is,’” answered Mr. Masefield, ‘‘ that the poem 
does not seem to belong to me. I am able to think of 
‘Sea Fever,’ and of everything else I have written, in 
a spirit of absolute detachment. Once I have composed 
a poem it ceases to concern me.” 


When the Collected Edition of the works of Mr. Shaw 
was formally announced to the public, there was a 
great rush for sets. The publishers have not had an 
easy task to apportion the sets. We have ourselves 
failed to secure a copy! Only a thousand sets are 
being made. There will be about thirty volumes, 
octavo in size, and many will contain matter that has 
not before been published. The first four volumes 
will be published soon. The price per volume will, it 
is expected at the moment of writing, be a guinea. 
Anyone who is successful enough to procure a set will 
have a profitable possession, for there is no doubt at all 
that it will rapidly go up in price. 


Here are some Limited Editions worth careful 


consideration : 


“The Three Wayfarers.”’ 
““Theme and Variations.” 
“North of Suez.” 


By Thomas Hardy. 
By James Stephens. 
By William McFee. 

“ The Ecstasy of Angus.”” By Liam O’Flaherty. 
“ At All Costs.” By Richard Aldington. 
“Soames and the Flag.”’” By John Galsworthy. 
“Moby Dick.” By Herman Melville. 

“Tales.” By Edgar Allan Poe. 

“ Typefounding.”” By Simon-Pierre Fournier. 
“Homage to Meleager.”” By Humbert Wolfe. 
“Etchings and Drypoints of Arthur Briscoe.” 


a By James Lever. 


“The Jealous Ghost.” By L. A. G. Strong. 

“ Adrian Glynde.”” By Martin Armstrong. 

“Arthur Symons’s Confessions: A Study in 
Pathology.” 

“Salammbé.”’ By Gustav Flaubert. Illustrated 
by Alexander King. 

“Seventeen Letters of Lord Byron to an Un- 
known Lady.” Edited by Dr. Walter 
Edwin Peck. 

“ Brief Candles.’’ By Aldous Huxley. 

“Between the Lines.” By H. M. Tomlinson. 

“Elinor Barley.”” By Sylvia Townsend Warner. 


Of the making of limited editions there seems to be 
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no end. And there is unwisdom in anyone who buys 
all and sundry. Some will suit one type of book- 
collector and some another. Limited editions are made 
to meet a demand; but they are not all justified. 
I watch my own purchases as closely as I watch the 
domestic outgoings! You will mix your purchases, 
earmarking some monies for ordinary editions and some 
for limiteds. Apply the same conclusions in book- 
collecting as do those shrewd gentlemen who go a- 
hunting in stocks and shares. Mix your investments. 
It is the best way, for both rich and poor and the middle- 
man in this world’s possessions. 


Looking through the prices obtained at a recent 
important sale that included rare and valuable works 
both old and modern, it is 
evident that at the time 
of writing the market is 
depressed. Now is the time 
for collectors to draw upoh 
their knowledge, to rely 
upon their taste and _ to 
make their purchases. The 
present low market prices 
will not always _ obtain. 
Before long there will be a 
distinct and definite advance. 
There are already signs. 


We noticed at an American 
sale the following books were 
sold, and at prices that 
indicate the maintenance of 
high figures for certain kinds 
of old and rare books and 
first editions: Bennett’s ‘Old 
Wives’ Tale,” $420; Dickens’s 
“Christmas Carol,’”’ an uncut 
trial proof copy, $3,250; 
Hardy’s “Far from _ the 
Madding Crowd,” two vols., 
$1,000; Hardy’s “ Dynasts,”’ 
three vols., $2,200; and 
Kipling’s “ Departmental Ditties,” $1,025. The original 
MS. of Stevenson’s ‘The Wrong Box,” 147 pages, 
fetched $4,000. 


Portrait by 
Walter Bennington. 


Collectors might well look out for ‘‘ A Book of Cats,” 
being twenty drawings by Fougita, Prose Poems by 
Michael Joseph, S. A. Jacobs designer. There are to 
be 500 copies. Fougita will sign one of the drawings. 
The book, which emanates from America, is to be 
published at $25.00. Mr. Joseph is managing director 
of Messrs. Curtis Brown, the literary agents. 


There is shortly to be issued “‘ The Decameron of 
Giovanni Boccaccio,’ in two volumes. This new 
translation, by Frances Winwar, comes from New York. 
Mr. Burton Rascoe has written an introduction, and 
Mr. T. M. Cleland is the illustrator. And there is yet 
another one—translated by Richard Aldington, who 
lives in Paris nowadays. This edition is beautifully 
illustrated by Jean de Bosschere. It is in two volumes, 
and there are only 500 sets for sale in England. 


Mr. Holbrook Jackson has been engaged upon a very 
important work for some time. The Soncino Press 
announce that they will publish it in November, in two 
volumes, and collectors should be sure of getting a copy. 
The title is “‘ The Anatomy of Bibliomania.”” We are 
glad this is coming out, because Mr. Jackson—you will 
remember the charm of his “ Eighteen Nineties,”’ which 
we all ought to possess—does not write enough books. 
In this new work Mr. Jackson has accomplished a big 
task, in that he has traced the significance of books in 
the lives of men through all the curious and varied 
ramifications of their influence. The two volumes will 
comprise no less than 300,000 words. There are to be 
two editions—a limited one at twenty-eight shillings 
and a signed edition, also limited, of course, at six 
guineas. We shall refer to 
this again shortly. 


It will interest our readers 
to learn that the first 
American edition of “‘ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland,” 
with its forty-two illustrations 


quite a nice sum. A copy, 
beautifully bound by San- 
gorski & Sutcliffe, was offered 
the other day for $250.00, 
roughly some {50. It was 
published in 1866 by the 
Appletons. 


Although first edition 
prices are low these days, 
some very good sums were 
paid for rare items at recent 
sales. But quite a number 
were knocked down to 
dealers at moderate figures: 
Kipling’s “The Second 
Jungle Book,” £4; Stephens’s 
“Here Are Ladies,” £1; 
Barrie’s “ Meredith,” £3; 
Kipling’s “ Just So Stories,” £4 1os.; Shaw’s “ John 
Bull's Other Island,” {1 ; Barrie’s ‘‘ Auld Licht Idylls,” 
£39; Wells’s ‘“‘ New Machiavelli,” 18s. ; Galsworthy’s 
“To Let,” {1. These will serve as examples of the 
low prices obtaining, compared with previous sales of 
the same book. 
absolutely in 


Mr. Holbrook 
Jackson, 


But some of these items were not 
mint state. 


The Pegasus Press, Paris, is issuing two magnificent 
volumes, at the price of nine guineas, of a book entitled 
“Spanish Illumination,” by J. Dominguez Bordona, 
Keeper of the Department of Manuscripts in the Biblio- 
teca Nacional, Madrid. There will be only 100 pages 
of text, but 160 plates in collotype. The specimen plate 
before us is a very fine reproduction. 


Mr. A. Edward Newton is one of America’s famous 
collectors. He has a magnificent library at his home 
in Philadelphia, where there happily rests upon his 
shelves some priceless first editions, notably a number 
of Johnson firsts, among no end of other extremely 
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scarce and precious items. Mr. Newton is not only a 
collector of books ; he is a great and true lover of them. 
If you have ever read his delightful ““ Amenities of Book- 
selling ’’ you will understand what we mean. This work 
by the way is fetching high prices in U.S.A., and the 
first edition will be very valuable one of these days. You 
cannot get a copy under fifty dollars. As a labour of 
love, Mr. Newton has written a book entitled ‘‘ Thomas 
Hardy, Novelist or Poet.’’ It is published by the author 
at $10.00, and the proceeds of the sale are to be paid 
over to the Committee for the Hardy Memorial. Mr. 
Newton, who always writes with so much charm, owns 
a great many Hardy letters, as well as the manuscript 
of ‘‘ Far From the Madding Crowd.” This new volume, 
“Thomas Hardy: Novelist or Poet,’ is decidedly 


worth collecting. There are reproduced in it many 


facsimiles of Hardy’s writing. 


GATHERING CATALOGUES. 


Too few people quite realise the pleasures of cata- 
logues. We never tire of reading them. There is 
always a romance in the entitled items in a nicely 
arranged catalogue. And the antiquarian bookseller 
has so much innate taste, that he presents them to us 
in a manner that must ever intrigue the imagination. 
More than that, he sets out his wares in so delectable a 
way, as to lure the silver from our pockets and the 
treasury note from our case. But who begrudges a 
few of these things for those gentle books which beckon 
us on his shelves? Not you and I, indeed. 

Then let us look at the lists which follow. Beyond 
the poor praising that we have given them, there are 
thousands of others, and divers kind, for which the 
only knowledge will come from a reading of the cata- 
logue by the pilgrim himself. And the lists are to be 
had for the asking. 

“Give me good catalogues, sir,’ wrote a pleasant 
collector, ‘‘ and I will give you a happy content.” 

That was a nice thing to say, and I understand, as 
many of my readers understand too, what he meant 
when, in his quietude of mind, he bid me know that he 
will give happy content in exchange for the pleasure of 
reading an alluring catalogue. Togo little thought is some- 
times given to these catalogues ; for many are as finely 
made and edited as any book may be. For instance, 
there is one before me now that is a superfine thing. It 
is the noblest catalogue that I think has ever reached me 
from one of our famous antiquarian houses. It came to 
hand by the faithful postman, just a little while before 
I began these monthly notes, which always give me 
so much pleasurable anticipation as I approach the 
time for their writing. My small and modest letter- 
box was not wide enough to receive this Catalogue, 
which surely, more than any other that I know, deserves 
a capital first letter. So the good post messenger of 
His Majesty had to call my maid to open the door. 
That parcel was to give me many moments of biblio- 
graphic delight. It came from my friends, the Maggs, 
who are booksellers appointed to His Majesty King 
George V. A Grand List this: a superb List. One 
that brings a great dignity tomy library. It contains no 
end of magnificent full-page plates, some of which are 
coloured. It measures nearly thirteen inches by close 
upon ten. The title of this Catalogue is “‘ A Collection 
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of French Eighteenth Century Illustrated Books.”” The 
plates, of which, as I have said, there is a goodly 
array, are after Moreau le Jeune, Boucher, Choffard, 
Cochin, Coypel, Marillier, Eisen, Fessard, Greuze, 
St. Aubin, Gravelot and Monnet. The 271 books 
described in this magnificent List of 144 pages are all 
“in superb contemporary bindings”’ by such famous 
binders as Derome, Bisiaux, Douceur, Padeloup, Boze- 
rain, Tessier, Mouillie, Meslant and others. You will be 
more than interested in knowing that it is seventy years 
since this notable House of Maggs, renowned throughout 
the world, first took down its shutters. Literally I sup- 
pose—for those were the days when shutters were an 
essential part of the shop. And this Catalogue has 
been issued in commemoration of that momentous day. 
If I began to talk about the many wonderful books in 
. this List, I should sit far into the night ; but the light 
that I should burn would be worthily spent. The 
values of these books range from a few pounds to 
hundreds of pounds. I wish I could discover the 
printer of this elegant volume ; for he deserves more 
than a word of praise. He is entitled to a well-being of 
mind, to some of that happy content that my kindly 
correspondent wrote me of. How could it be other- 
wise, when he has made so fine a work! Our congratula- 
tions to him ; our respectful salutations to the Maggs’ 
for the idea, and my thanks to them for sending me 
the Catalogue. 


I have written about the low prices that obtain among 
the first editions. There is no need for disappointment. 
They will remain low for a time, but it is doubtful 
if they will come back to last year’s high figures. Oddly 
enough, those prices were, like stocks and shares, some- 
what artificial. The present prices are too low. When 
the upward trend begins again they will, I am sure, 
rise to their natural market value. An instance of the 
present low prices is to be found in a list that has recently 
reached me from W. H. Smith & Son, of Southport. 
There are some 352 items in it, and every one is priced 
at an extremely moderate figure. Truth to tell, the 
fall in prices is to be noted in pretty well all catalogues. 
There are the Dobells’ list, which shows the present 
conditions in their capital catalogue which they regu- 
larly post to me. This is list No. 363. I notice some 
of the much-sought-after Blunden books. Also they 
have a Norman Douglas entry of ‘‘ South Wind ”’ for 


£30, many Dunsany items, and lots of other alluring 
things. 


Catalogue No. 40, issued by J. D. Miller, is a good 
list of modern books, first editions and association 
copies, and a number of works of general interest. 
I am particularly attracted by a number of books by 
W. W. Jacobs who, mark you, is being collected, and 
going up in price ; some excellent copies of Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, Priestley, Galsworthy and others. Readable 
catalogues of modern first editions have been issued by 
Herbert Tremayne and M. E. Hartley, and in both cases 
there is very distinctive evidence of the low market 
values that we are finding everywhere just now. So 
now is the time to buy; because I am confident that, 
before long, the prices of all first editions will begin 
to appreciate again. 


Messrs. W. M. Murphy reached us with their 253rd 
list. I have known them some years, but I must 
admit I was surprised at the high number of issue. 
The list covers Remainders—there’s a lot to say, one 
of these days, about Remainders, and in good time 
we will say it—and a considerable collection of first 
editions. I was particularly attracted by a dozen or 
so books by Charles Lever, whom we wish people these 
days would not forget to read. 


One discovers many new gestures in studying cata- 
logues. Henry Start & Sons, for instance, sent me 
recently, and I was most glad to have it, what they 
describe as “ Black Country Book Bulletin,” No. 48. 
But there is no blackness in it—not a tittle. It con- 
tains a list of excellent books, and many standard sets, 
besides a number of modern first editions. 


Three catalogues are lying on my table that call for 
somewhat special analysis. A largish one is that issued 
by Elkin Mathews: Catalogue No. 31. I shall use 
this as a kind of textbook. Anyhow, it will get dog- 
eared before long, because I am bound to refer to it a 
great deal. Which is some indication of my regard 
for it. There are over 1,900 entries in it, and I should 
say that I had marked for comment several hundred. 
If I began to make a selection of these, I should be 
unfair to the others—for there are no end of fascinating 
books in pleasing array, at worthy prices, in this estim- 
able No. 31 catalogue. Mr. Muir’s “‘ Notes for Collec- 
tors”? are admirable. He has, happily I am sure for 
the firm, recently joined them. These notes are the 
key to the right collecting temperament. Do get a 
copy of this list, and I shall feel happier, because I’ve 
turned my mind against the very seductive temptation 
to start writing about some of these nineteen hundred 
books. See for yourself if I am not right in my judgment, 


that here are good gatherings of the best of modern 
firsts. 


The second list is entitled “‘ First Editions of Modern 
Authors, and Books from Private Presses,” recently 
acquired by Ingpen & Stonehill. The list belongs to 
a new series, and is numbered 17. Not a long list this, 
but though quantity may be on the short side, the 
quality, as one would expect from this firm, is of a high 
standard. There are, I notice, moderate in price, books 
by R. H. Mottram, Robert Bridges, A. E. Coppard, 
John Galsworthy, Robert Graves, Arthur Machen, 
C. E. Montague and a number of items from private 
presses. There are one or two books by authors whose 
books I would advise readers to buy, as they come 
across them: Martin Armstrong, H. E. Bates, Helen 
Beauclerk, Rhys Davies, Eric Gill, Sean O’Casey and 
Con O’Leary. Some of these I shall write about at 
greater length, one of these days. 


Douglas Cleverdon’s New List—his fourth—makes the 
third catalogue I wanted to mention specially. It con- 
sists of five hundred modern first editions, and there is a 
very nice foreword from Mr. Cleverdon in this admirably 
produced list. The layout, as we say in Fleet Street, 
is very pleasing. Each author is set in the middle of 
the line in capitals, and the page is indeed clear and 
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pleasant to the eye. And Mr. Cleverdon is obviously 
a bookman, as well as a bookseller ; for he has set up a 
stock of books for you and me to purchase that would 
please the most fastidious of bibliophiles. 


Time passes, and these notes, desultory and scrappy, 
but friendly, have to be set up in an hour or two, and 
they have to fly across London to the printer who is 
greedily awaiting them; so I must pass rapidly by, 
with just a nod and an apology to a list or so that I 
have kept to the last because, between you and me, 
they came to me last of all. It doesn’t mean that 
they are of least value. Dearme,no. There are goodly 
things to be delved for, and luckily found in them, 
Two hail from London, and the others from America. 
Mr. Quaritch delivered to me his list of ‘‘ Rare and 
Valuable Books Relating to Geography, Voyages, 
Travels and Navigation.”” I dare say you have noticed 
how this kind of catalogue sets me tingling, and rest- 
lessly wandering in spirit about the corners of the earth ; 
to which I would journey across seas, no longer strange 
to us as they were to Frobisher and Drake and his 
kidney. Well, I can’t go; so there you are. Perhaps 
you can’t go either. Let’s go building galleys for our 
adventuring in the titles and descriptions in this 
Quaritch Catalogue. 

Then Maggs have issued a list (541) of “‘ French 
Books Before A.D. 1700.”” A very useful catalogue. 
And another issue (540) of books about “ English 
Literature and History from the Fifteenth to the 
Eighteenth Century.”’ ... The American catalogues 
come nicely packed, and in friendly manner, from 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston ; and the White Rare 
Book Co., Miami. I think I shall have to reserve 
these for a little further talk next month. One is a list 
of autographs. 


CONCENTRATION IN COLLECTING. 


It is not a bit of good treating the business of book- 
collecting in a casual manner. Anyone who does that 
will never make a success of it. 

The collecting of books, no matter what form it takes 
or what aspect of it is pursued, must be done with 
enthusiasm and with wisdom. Sometimes, when we 
become enthusiastic, discretion flies out of the window. 
But that is not enthusiasm. It is merely ungoverned 
and misdirected impulse. There is, unfortunately, a 
good deal of this to be found among the pseudo-collectors. 
Those who catch at the straws of it,and missthe beauties 
underlying its pleasantness and its charm. 

Book-collecting of the highest order, which is the 
right kind of book-collecting, only gains a reasonable 
end after much study and concentration. In saying 
this, the reader may fear that it is a hard task, and 
possibly not nearly so attractive as we would make out. 
On the contrary, the harder the work involved, the 
greater the delight. One is always finding a new facet 
for it; a new and pleasing road. Our quest, whether 
it be for the precious and the high priced, or just an 
inexpensive item, we must pursue both with equal 
concentration. No set of rules may be laid upon the 
table of our mind as to how we shall do this concentra- 
tion. But it is necessary to say that we must steep 
ourselves in our great and glorious literature. Through 
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this golden portal comes intellectual emancipation. 
Let the collector work out for himself his own valua- 
tion, study planes of literary movements, watch the 
growth and development of new coteries, analyse the 
work of untried but promising new writers, use the anti- 
quarian catalogue in a way that the student would use 
a textbook; but above all, let him set up his own 
standards—so long as those standards are built upon 
the rock of knowledge, of wise enthusiasm. 


The buying and selling of first editions for profit is 
ali so much like buying and selling of stocks and shares. 
The wise man buys wisely and holds his investments, 
if he has no interest in risking his fortune in the hope 
of capital appreciation. 

Those who go in for stocks... — 
and shares for the latter /4 
purpose, sometimes in their 
haste buy on a rising market 
—and then the prices take a 
turn downwards. Ora man |. 
holds on too long, and he | ¥ 
loses in that way. If an | 
individual means to make 
money out of first editions, 
he needs to buy very care- | 
fully, for one can never 
be sure how the market is 
going to move. Many people 
rushed to buy certain books 
last year that were fetching 
high prices, and now they 
are very sad when they see 
them on their shelves, and 
realise that if they sold | 
them now they would lose 
at least half what they paid 
for them, whereas they had 
hoped to make a hundred |f 
per cent. profit. 

This is mot the way to Piranesi, Ca 
buy and sell. Buy at the 
beginning, when an author is 
unknown to the majority, but 
who is known to you. After long study, you have reached 
a point of literary discrimination which helps you to 
guess with some shrewdness about an author’s future. 

That is the way to make a big profit. But it is the 
hardest possible thing to do. Besides, when you have 
come to that point, you'll find it even a harder task to 
sell your old friends. The book is a much more valuable 
thing then, than the big margin of profit. It is a way 
books have with us. 


A MEDIZ:VAL MORALIST.* 


The moralists and preachers of the Middle Ages were 
apt in telling illustration. They loved to enforce atten- 
tion to their admonitions by rejoicing anecdotes. As they 
possessed a robust conscience they were not particularly 
squeamish as to the propriety of these narratives. If they 
could secure and hold the attention of their audience, 
better things might be added unto them. Did the medieval 

* “The Book of the Knight of La Tour Landry.” Edited 


by G. S. Taylor, with an Introduction by D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 
The Verona Society, London, 1930. £3 3s. (Hamilton.) 


moralist think it necessary to urge his readers not to beat 
their wives mercilessly on insufficient provocation, he 
would apply his text by an anecdote of the inconvenience 
suffered by the husband of a wife with a broken nose or 
a blind eye. ‘It is hard to keep a wife whom everyone 
admires, and if no one admires her it is hard to live with 
her yourself.’”” Medieval moralists so abound in illustra- 
tion that the light is obscured by their richly painted 
windows. This passion of the Middle Ages for parable 
could be illustrated from many of their most popular books 
—‘‘ The Gesta Romanorum”’ for instance. It is very 
evident also in the volume under notice, ‘‘ The Book of 
the Knight of La Tour Landry,’ printed and published 
in a most tasteful form as the first venture of the Verona 
Society, to which we offer our hearty congratulations and 
wish every success. The Society could have commenced 
its career with no fresher and less hackneyed work. ‘ The 
Book of the Knight of La 
Tour Landry” contains the 
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father to his three daughters 
on many delicate and interest- 
ing topics, with anecdotes 
appropriate in his judgment to 
the occasion. Geoffrey de La 
Tour Landry was an Angevin 
gentleman, living in the 
fourteenth century, who after 
some experience of war with 
the English settled down on 
his estate and devoted himself 
to his family. For the edifi- 
cation of this family of two 
sons and three daughters, 
and undeterred by the fact 
that he was a widower, the 
good knight wrote two books 
profitable for admonition, for 
rebuke and for instruction in 
righteousness. He was 
obviously the possessor of a 
| remarkably fine library, and 
was assisted in his labours by 
two priests and two clerks 
of his household. These ex- 
tracted such passages from the 
Scriptures, from history and 
from classical sources as were 
suitable for his purpose, and 
to these the knight added 
from a copious and well- 
stored memory. It is unfor- 
tunate that the manual for the 
edification of his sons is lost. That for the daughters 
remains, and indeed ‘‘ was the manual of deportment for 
girls of birth in France, England, and such parts of Germany 
as were relatively civilised, from the year of its appearance 
to well in the Renaissance.’’ The popularity of the original 
caused it to be translated into English in the reign of 
Henry VI, and later on a version was prepared by Caxton 
for the service of his press. The version used by the 
Verona Society is based on that issued by the Early English 
Text Society in 1906, with considerable portions taken 
bodily from Caxton. The more archaic terms have been 
simplified in the interest of the unlettered student, and a 
glossary added to explain such as remain in the text. 
Above all an introduction is provided by that admirable 
scholar, Mr. Wyndham Lewis, abounding to the full in his 
whims, whams and temperamental qualities, and telling 
the general reader precisely what it is necessary for him 
to know. 

The object of the Knight of La Tour Landry in writing 
his book was to press upon his daughters the cultivation 
of those Christian virtues which make not only for salva- 
tion in the next world but also for prosperity in this. 
Temporal success and eternal felicity are like a tangled 
yarn inextricably mingled together. Anecdotes abound, 
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for instance, to prove that the grace of courtesy leads a 
woman to queenship on earth, as well as to the Kingdom 
of Heaven. In spite of the deep and evident piety of the 
writer, it is clear that the virtues regarded by him as so 
desirable in woman may be considered as the modest 
ideal of the medieval husband. For generations men 
have pressed upon women gratuitous advice as to their 
dress, the making up of the face, the government of their 
eyes, and the danger of applying hot and rebellious liquors 
to the blood—advice which woman consistently has 
ignored. Such touching counsels were offered by the 
Chevalier de La Tour Landry to his daughters; they are 
urged by insistent parents on the wilful maidens of to-day. 
And the moralist of the future will still persist in well- 
doing with a similar result. 

It is to be hoped that the success of ‘‘ The Book of the 
Knight of La Tour Landry’ may encourage the Verona 
Society to continue its activities, for it is the intention of 
the Society to carry out a complete survey of those novel 
classics of our literature that were a part of the daily 
reading of Shakespeare. This is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. EUGENE Mason. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCOIS VILLON.* 


> 

Mr. Atkinson has written his introduction to this collected 
Works of Frangois Villon at a time when we most needed 
it, for we have been lately led astray by the musical play 
and talking film in which the “‘ poure petit escollier’’ (as he 
named himself) is shown as the romantic hero, the king of 
the vagabonds. ‘‘ Latter-day writers,’’ says Mr. Atkinson, 
“have created a ‘ Villon’ whose existence is denied by 
the words of the poet himself.” It would seem by this 
that a man must allow legend to play fast and loose with 
him to be certain of his immortality. But Villon stands 
so plainly in his work that there is no fear of the real 
man being lost to those who care to read. His short poem, 
“* Le Debat du Cuer et du Corps de Villon,’’ with its recurring 
piece of dialogue in which the heart cries: ‘‘ Plus ne t’en 
dis,” always with the body’s reply: ‘‘ Et je m’en passeray,” 
is a masterpiece of self-revelation. 

Mr. Atkinson has set side by side with the original 
French his translation into English prose. If he aimed 
at suggesting the full beauty of Villon’s verse in his transla- 
tion he has not succeeded; it escapes prose; and Mr. 
Atkinson’s prose has too often an air of the schoolroom 
about it. To take an example at random—the lovely 
stanza in ‘“‘ Le regrets de la belle Heaulmiere’’ (from Le 
Testament): ‘‘ Ainst le bon temps regretons Entre nous, 
poures vielles sott:s. Assises bas, a crouppetons, Tout en ung 
tas comme pelottes, A petit feu de chenevottes Tost allumees, 
tost estaintes; Et jadis fusmes st mignottes!...’’ is 
reduced to a shambling prose passage beginning: ‘‘ Thus 
we poor silly old crones look back with regret, among 
ourselves, to our happy days...” But if Mr. Atkinson 
merely aimed at giving his translation as a guide to those 
of us who would find difficulties with the fifteenth century 
French, this he has adequately done. 

His introduction is divided into chapters on Villon’s 
Life, Language, Culture, Experience, Personality and 
Character, and his Art. There is much in these chapters 
that, is interesting, though in ‘‘ Language ’’ Mr. Atkinson 
sometimes speaks of ‘‘ poetic ’’ and ‘‘ unpoetic ’’ words as 
though Byron had never written: ‘‘ To the kind reader of 
our sober clime, This way of writing will appear exotic,” 
nor Bridges ‘‘ The Testament of Beauty.” 

The edition is limited to five hundred and sixty copies. 

CHRISTOPHER HARRIS. 


GRAVESTONES OF ACADIE.i 
‘This is a beautiful piece of typography, and the printers, 
Messrs. A. Smith & Co., are to be highly congratulated upon 


* Edited by Geoffrey Atkinson. 25s. (Eric Partridge.) 

t ‘‘ Gravestones of Acadie, and Other Essays on Local 
History, Genealogy and Parish Records of Annapolis County, 
Nova Scotia.’’ By William Inglis Morse. With photographs 
by the author. Regular Edition, £3 3s. net. Edition de luxe, 
£15 15s. net. (Quaritch.) 
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it. The paper is very desirable, while the binding of the 
ordinary edition—which the reviewer has before him—is 
really excellent, being what is called, we suppose, quarter 
bound in red morocco, The photographs are extremely 
well done. The binding has been carried out by S. & S.— 
which we suppose stands for Sansgorski & Sutcliffe. A 
worthy piece of work. There are fifty copies of the edition 
de luxe, and four hundred and fifty copies of the other. 

Annapolis County is a place full of interesting historical 
data. And Mr. Morse has put the facts before us in a read- 
able manner. There are twenty-five illustrations, all of 
which are referred to in the eight chapters. The work will 
not of course appeal to a great number of people, but there 
will be a few for whom this valuable historical record of 
these gravestones will have some attraction. The author 
might well have written a book around his subject in a dull 
and uninteresting manner, but Mr. Morse has been intelli- 
gent enough to make his work readable. It is Chapter One 
that concerns itself with the Gravestones of Arcadie, and 
the other chapters have to do with a French vase, the story 
of which has its beginnings in one of the wildest parts of 
Nova Scotia; and the documents having to do with the 
fisheries—all of which are of considerable interest. The 
parish records of Annapolis, Granville and Wilmot, and the 
data about the Mayflower all make good reading. 


Further replies concerning Mr. Kirby’s article in last 
month’s BooKMAN. 


My practice is to revise catalogue lists each year ; where 
six or more catalogues have been sent and no order has 
resulted, the name is removed from the mailing list. My 
comment on the three classes is ; 

Number one. No business man but merely the printer's 
friend. Number two. Perhaps too hasty, fair trial should 
be given. Number three. Bad policy with real buyers. 


C. Howes (St. Leonards-on-Sea). 


My own practice is to send catalogues regularly to any 
applicant for at least three years. I do not think it is 
reasonable for the collector to expect the bookseller to 
continue sending catalogues if repeated offers of a wide 
selection of his stock have failed to produce any response 
over a reasonable period, but I think it would be unwise to 
remove any name from his mailing list quickly. It seems 
to me that the collector has a legitimate grudge only 
against your third class of bookseller, which, I think, must 
be a very small class indeed. On the whole I think cata- 
logues are well appreciated. Anyway they are an essential 
tool of the trade, and although some pseudo-collectors use 
them merely for gathering information, their good service 
outweighs the disadvantages. Bertram Rota (London). 


I belong to the first class of bookseller and send catalogues 
for a reasonable period, say two years, after which period 
I revise my mailing list. I have never heard of the third 
class. In practice I have found that an addressee may pass 
four or five catalogues before he finds something to interest 
him. R. Bricc (Arundel, Sussex). 


As auctioneers it is not our practice to send catalogues 
regularly to anyone who has not expressed a wish to 
receive them. Those who desire to have them usually 
indicate their wish by paying a nominal registration fee 
for the various classes of catalogues, at the rates shown 
in the leaflet which we enclose. All our more important 
catalogues are published in two editions, one of which 
contains illustrations made by the collotype process. 

SoTHEBy & Co. (London). 


As far as possible, we send catalogues whether a pur- 
chase is made or not. We check the interest of our cus- 
tomers periodically by sending out a form which they are 
asked to return marked with the subjects they collect. 
We can understand the motives of Mr. Kirby's second class 


of bookseller, but we should have thought that, being 
anxious for quick returns, he would have chosen another 
profession. The third class of bookseller expects the col- 
lectors to pay him for issuing catalogues. An excellent 
idea! Then the collectors will be in a position to demand 
that the bookseller has them printed more carefully and 
pleasantly than he does now. 
J. Kyr_e FLETCHER, Ltd. (Newport). 


It is our practice to send our catalogues to all customers 
on our mailing list, and we continue to do so whether they 
purchase or not. The list is of course overhauled every 
few years. DovucGtas Fou is (Edinburgh). 


It is our practice to follow the first catalogue applied for 
with the next two or three issues of our monthly supple- 
ment. If no order or other communication has been 
received from the applicant by then we drop the matter, 
presuming that the catalogues do not interest this par- 
ticular person. With the present high cost of catalogue 
production and postage we cannot afford to send unappre- 
ciated lists for indefinite periods. As to book buyers in 
general being appreciative of catalogues, we think they are, 
knowing that a great number of those who apply for our 
lists promptly send an order and many become very regular 
customers. We have built up a large and valuable mailing 
list in this way. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd. (London, W.C.). 


I have no hard and fast rule, but generally speaking if 
catalogues are sent to a collector over a period of two 
years (which in my case represents twenty catalogues) and 
the collector finds nothing to order throughout this time, 
I can only conclude that the type of books I deal in are not 
such as the recipient collects, and that he can have no 
further interest therein. The preparation and issue of 
catalogues represent a large expenditure of both time and 
money, and the employment of a staff of skilled assistants. 
All this is freely and willingly given, but the primary object 
is to sell the books that are offered. An occasional order 
ensures that the collector’s name will be retained on the 
permanent mailing list. But why should a collector who 
has continuously received a catalogue for two years, with- 
out ordering therefrom. expect more? Or if he wants 
more, why should he expect them free? Any tradesman 
must cut non-productive expenditure sooner ot later or he 
could not carry on. “‘ Silence is golden’’ but the silent 
collector who responds neither by order nor thanks nor 
even an offer to pay mailing expenses, does not help to 
meet the inexorable demands of the landlord and the rate 
collector. P. J. Dosett (Bruton Street, London). 


I circularise certain groups of people to whom I think 
my catalogues may appeal. Anyone who orders is put on 
my mailing list (more or less permanently). Any who write 
acknowledging the catalogue and asking for future issues 
are put on my mailing list, and if no order is forthcoming 
in twelve months the name is taken off. The first dealer 
who sends catalogues, etc., must waste a lot of money if he 
does not weed his mailing list every twelve months or so. 
The second dealer is not to be blamed in any way. The third 
dealey must be able to issue really fine illustrated catalogues 
to demand an annual sum for ‘a further supply.” 

E. Guntrip (Tonbridge). 


Further replies will be published next month. 
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